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MR. BEERBOHM TREE AS ULYSSES AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE 


This picture shows Ulysses on the Isle ot Ogygia, where he hes remained captive under the fascination of Calypso. Athene appears and urges him to go back to Ithaca, 
He takes her advice, declaring: ‘I'd go down into hell if hell led home” 
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EDITORIAL AND GENERAL CUFICES 


Great New Street, Londvn, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Sphere, London.” 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS,—The Editor is open to rece: ‘e 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


LITERARY MATTER —The Editor will always be 
pleised to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor — 
whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
orizinal anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs ccmpiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor, Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“THE TATLER ” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) {1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three Months) - - = = - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months (including Double Nx~bers) £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months” - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time. irrespective ot the departure of the mails, 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money; 
by cheques crossed ‘“*The London & Westminster 
Bank”; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘THE TaTLeEr,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


— 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THe TaTLEeR are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Daily Messenger is also pub- 
lished. Readers of and subscribers to THE TATLER are 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
and assistance will be gladly afforded them. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 
THEATRES. 


Adelphi (Strand)--4? ézona. 

Apollo (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Aztty Grey, at 8. 
paturday, at 2. 

Avenue (Northumterland Avenue)—4/ter AZZ, at 8.15. 
on Saturday, at 2. 

Comedy (Panton Street, Hayinarket)--Morocco Bound, at 8.15. 
Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, @ 

Criterion (Piccadilly)—4 Pair of Spectac 
at 8, by 7he Segue’. Matinee on Saturday y 

Daly’s (Leicester Square)—A Contry Girl, at 8. 
Saturday, at 2.30. 

Drury Lane—Slue Beard, at 1.30 and 7.30 daily. 

Duke of York’s (St. Martin's Lane)—7xe Twin Sister, at 8.30 
Matinee on Wednesd: 30. 

Gaiety (345, Strand, W.°.)—7ze Toreador, at 8. 
Saturday, at 2 

Garrick (Charing Cross Rond)—Pilkerton's Peerage, at 8.15. 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Globe (Strand).—7ze Heel of Achilles on Feb. 6. 
Wednesday, Feb. 12, at 2. 
Haymarket--/vocks and 
nesday and Saturday at 2.30. 

at 2.30. 

Her Majesty’s 
nesday and Saturday. 

Imperial (Westminster). Malle 
nesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 

Lyceum—Sherlock Holmes (Mr. William Gillette), at 8. 
on Saturday, at 2. 

Lyric (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Mice and Men, at 8.15. 
on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Princess's (Oxford Streetl—7he Broke 
ceded at 7.45 by The Grasshopper. Auguste Van Biene, the 
Actor-Musician), Matinees on W ‘edit .lay and Saturday, at 2.30. 

Prince of Wales’s (Coventry Street, W.!\—Becky Sharp, at & 
Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2. 

Royalty (Dean Street, Soho)—Mixed Relatiors, at 8.30. 
on Saturday, at 2.30. 

St. James’s (Kins 


Matinee on 


Matinee 


.45. Preceded, 


Matinee every 


Matinee on 


Matinee on 


*yills, at 8.30. Matineeson Wed- 
Extra Matinee on Thursday, Feb. 6, 
(Haymarket)—UZysses. Matinees on Wed- 


Mars, at 8.30. Matinee Wed- 


Matinee 
Matinee 


n Melody, at 8.20. Pre- 


Matinee 


Street)—7he Importance of being Earnest, 
at 8.45. Preceded, at 8, by 4 Patched-up Affair. Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 

Savoy (between 95 & 096, Strand, W.C.)—Jolanthe, at °. 
ceded at 8 by The /} zw Pattern. Matinee of Jolant. 
and on Saturday 

Shaftesbury (Shaftesbury Avenue)—47e You a Mason ? at y 
Preceded, at 8.15, by 4s Once in May. Matineeson Wednesday 
Saturday, 4 


3. 


W ‘ednesday and Saturd 
VENER SY (Strand).—Blve: Bell. in Fairyland, at 2.15 and &.15 
daily. 
Wyndham/’s (Cranbourn Street)—7he Tyranny of Tears, 
at 8.30. Matinee on Saturday. 


VARIOUS 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Hippodrome (Cranbourn Street, W.C,), “ Aladdin,” at 2 and 8, 

Maskelyne’s (Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly), at 3 and 8. 

Royal Aquarium (Westminster), 2 and 7. 

Alhambra (Leicester Square, W.C.) Baddets—** Santa Claus,” at 
c..0, and ** Gretna Green,"at 10.20. 

Empire (Leicester Square), at 8. Ba/Ze-—* Old China,” at 10.35. 

Oxford (14, Oxford Street), at 7.15. Matinee on Saturday, at 


5. 

Palace (Cambridge Circus, W.C.), at 8. Matinee on Saturday, 
at2. 

Pavilion (Piccadilly Circus), at 7.45. Matinee on Saturday, 
at 2.30. 


Tivoli (6s, Strand, W.C 
Royal (Holborn), at 7. 


.), at 7.30. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 


MAINLY DURING THE DAY. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.)—Fiee 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 
1o p.m ; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 4; 
Sundays, 2 to dusk. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, 
1o to 6; Sundays, 2 to 4. 

Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 10 to 4. 

Geology Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and 
Saturdays, 10 to 10 : other week-days, to to 4; Sundays, 2 to dusk. 

Greenwich Hospital - Painted Hall open free daily, 10 to 
4; on Sundays after 2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel, 
free daily (except Sund and Fridays), 10 to 4. 

Guildhall Library —Free, 10to8. Museum —Free, 10 to 4. 
Saturdays, 10 to 6: 

Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, ro to dusk; excepton 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (West minster)—Open on Saturdays, 
10 to 4 (no admission after 2.30) : tickets gratis, at entrance, 

Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from 1o to 4. Sunday 2to4 

Kew Gardens (Richmond!—Free, daily, 12 noon till dusk ; on 
Sundays, 2 p.m. till dusk. 


Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.jJ— 
9 to ro. 

Military and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles I., Whitehall)—Every week day, 11 to 4 ; admission 6d. 

Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, 1o to 4; Saturdays 
roto1r. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 

National Gallery ( ES, Square, W.C.)— 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturda 10 to 


W.C.) — Free week-days, 


e on Mondays, 
Thursdays and 


Ss, 11 to 5 (6d.). Closed on Sundays during winter months. 


National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 

Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
10 to 4. 

Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park]—Open daily, from 
gto sunset on a Member's order : Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of1s. Other days by Fellow’s order only. 

Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, 10 to 4, 

Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Open iaily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to dusk; 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, rr to dusk. Closed on Sundays during winter months. 

Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4, 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays. 
other days ts. 

Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is free on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, 10 te ro 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 10 to dusk, 6d. Admis 
sion to Main Building, Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2p.m. till dusk. 

Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to 4; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 11 to 4; now closed on Sundays. Sixpence admission on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, rr to 4. Children under 8 not ad iitted, 
under 12 only with adults. 

Westminster Abbey—Open from 9.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week- 


day, 9 a.m. to sunset, 1s. (on Mondays 6d,). On Sundays only by 
order, from a Member, 
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YCEUM. SIXTH MONTH, 
Every Eventna at 8, 1 r cisely. 
MATIN EVE.y SATURDAY at 2. 
Charles Frohman j resents 
WILLIAM GILLEITE in SHEwXLOCK 


S& JAMES'’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXAND:R 
EVERY EVENING, at 84. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST. 
Preceded, at 8, by A PATCHED-UP AFFAIR, 


By FLoreNcE WARDEN. 
Matinée every Wednesd..y and Saturday, at 2 30. 
Box Office, 10 to 10. SIS: 
RINCE OF WALES'S. Sole Manager, Mr. Frauk 
Curzon. Sole Lessee, Mr. J. H, Leigh. 
EVERY EVENING, at Eight o'clock precisely. 


“ BECKY SHARP.” 


MISS MARIE TEMPEST as BECKY. 
MatiInge Every WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY, at 2. 
Box Office, 10 to to. 


HOLMES 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LELCESTER 
SQUARE, W.C., 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED 
BRILLIANCE, 


AMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
EXPRESS SEKVICE, 
SOUTHAMPTON and NEW YORK, 

Steainer, Tons. Bebe 
DEUTSCHLAND (Twin Screw) .. 16,000 .. 35,000 
FURST BISMARCK i +» 9,000 .. 13,500 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA ,, Tepneto| 25 0nacemn 3,000: 
COLUMBIA 8,000 .. 13,000 


” + 
Passengers are conveyed from London (Waterloo 
Station) by specia! train, on day of sailing, tp Southampton 
Docks, where arrangements are made for their immediate 
embarkation with comtort and despatch. 
REGULAR SERVICE 
PLYMOUTH and NEW YORK. 


Steamer. Tons. 
GRAF WALDERSEE (Twin-Screw) 13,000 
PATRICIA % Se +. 13,009 
PENNSYLVANIA FH me 13,000 
PRETORIA 13,000 


For Handbooks with detailed information, conditions as 
to securing berchs, etc,, and tor further particulars, apply 
o THOMAS CLIFFORD, 22, Cockspur Street, London, 
S.W.; SHAW, ADAMS & CO., 9, Fenchurch Street, E.C.; 
SMITH, SUNDIUS & CO., Southampton and Plymouth. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY THE ‘'TATLER” 
Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent. 


By U.L. Silberrad. 6s. 


Tue TrIAL OF MAN: 
(Murray.) 


Princess Puck. (Macmillan.) 


an Allegorical Romance. 63. 


Tue InsANE Root: a Romance of a Strange Country. 
By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 6s, (Fisher Unwin.) 


Certain PEerRsonAL Marrers. By H. G. Wells. 2s. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


CuarLottTe, By L. B. Walford. 63. (Longmans.) 


ONE OF THE BEST BIOGRAPHIES IN 


THE LANGUAGE, 


THE LIFE OF 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 


By Mrs. 


Edited, with Notes and more than a hundred 
additional Letters to Mr. GEORGE SMITH, her 
publisher, and others, by 


GASKELL, 


CLEMENT SHORTER. 


PRICE 6s. 
SMITH, ELDER & CO., WatTERLoO PLace. 


Now Ready. 
VOLUMES I. and II. of 


eee oA cia leaeake 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each, 
Also Binding Cases for Vols. I. and II. Price 2/6 each. 


The Index and Title Page for Vol. II. can now be 
obtained free of charge from any Newsagent, 
or on application to the Publisher, 


Tue TATLER OF rice, 6, Great New Street, London, E.C, 


VOLS. I.—VII. of 
THE. S: Pie REE. 
NOW READY. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, Vol. I. (23 Numbers), 
18/6 ; 
Vols, II,—VII. (each 13 Numbers), 12/6 each, 
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Tie RATE ER, 


Homer in the Haymarket: “ Ulysses” at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


Russell 
“ULYSSES” 
Mr. Ste; hen Phillips 


THE AUTHOR OF 


~o take two thousand Londoners, some of 
whom had shivered in the gzewe for five 
or six hours before the curtain rose listening to 
raucous voices announcing the result of Scot- 
land y. Wales; to transport them from the 
Haymarket to Olympus, to the wondrous blue 
of the Ogyzian Sea, to Hades, and to the 
shores of gaunt Ithaca; and to make them 
fe:l the lifelikeness of the immortal story of 
Ulysses—that is a very great achievement. 
Mr. Stephen Phillips, Mr. Tree, Mr. Hawes 
Craven, and the rest of their fellow conspirators 
have compassed this difficult feat of illusion, 
Ulysses stands out a colossal production, to 
which all London will flock out of mere curio- 
sity and to which a small band of enthusiasts 
for poetic drama will return again and again 
with increasing interest. 


M r. Phillips has recast the story of Ulysses 

as to’'d by Homer on the principle of 
an artistic selection of its essential drama, 
beginning at the point where Pallas Athene 
resolves to set him free, to send him back to 
Penelope—in short, to save his soul. The 
shedding of Mrs. Brown Potter from the part 
of Calypso is indicative of Mr. Phillips’s 
intention, for he has sought to tell his story 
in the terms of a classic reticence, which fits 
in not merely with the inherent siatuesque- 
ness of dramatised epic but also with the 
demand of the modern manager for spectacle. 
If Mr. Phillips had been only a man of 
letters he would have produced a dead drama, 
such as Tennyson or Swinburne essayed on 
more than one lamentable occasion ;_ but 
having been an actor, knowing exactly what 
the stage can do for him and what he can do 
for the stage, he has produced a stage- not 
a study-play. In some respects his “ book” 
takes the form of a libretto to a gorgeous 
stage setting, which might under other cir- 
cumstances be replaced by a score such as 
Wagner could have written. Indeed, you 
cannot but feel that there is much affinity 
between Udysses and the Wagnerian manipu- 
lation of the Nibelungen legend. 


alan play, written in three acts and seven 

scenes, begins on Olympus, where Zeus 
sits enthroned listening to the demand of 
Athene for the release of the hero, and it 
ends with Athene’s departure from Ulysses’ 
palace at Ithaca when her purpose has been 


Written by Stephen Phillips. 


Produced by Herbert Beerbohm Tree at Her 
Majesty's Theatre, February 1, 1902. 
Mortars 
Ulysses - - 
Telemachus - - 
Antinous - - 
ELurymachus 
Ctestppus  - 
Phemtus - 
Eumeus - 
Melanthius 
Peiveus 
Phetdon 
Phocion 
Elpenor 
Eurycleia 
Melantho 
Clytte - 
Chloris - 
Penelope 


Mr. Tree 

Mr. Gerald Lawrence 
Mr. Oscar Asche 

Mr. S. A. Cookson 
Mr. Henry Kemble 
Mr. Courtice Pounds 
Mr. Lionel Brough 
Mr. Ernest Leigh 
Mr. Eric Leslie 

Mr. Francis Chamier 
Mr. V. Willing 

Mr. G. A, Warriner 
Miss Elsie Chester 
Miss Mab Paul 

Miss Ruth Maitland 
Miss Eleanor Crehan 
Miss Lily Hanbury 


IMMORTALS 
Zeus (Jupiter) - - Mr. Charles Fulton 
Posetdon (Neptune) - Mr. Norman McKinnel 
Hermes (Mercury) - Mr. Julian l'Estr nge 
Pallas Athene (Minerva) Miss Constance Collier 
Aphrodite (Venus) - Miss Winifred Arthur-Jones 
Calypso - -  - Miss Nancy Price 


PHANTOMS IN HADES 

Mr. Nicholas Holthoir 
Mr. Allen Thomas 
Mr. J. Fisher White 
Miss Erskine 

Miss Lillian Moubrey 
Miss Amy Williams 


Agamemnon - 
Charon - - - 
Tetrestas - 
Eurydice - 
Phedra - 
Anticleia  - 


Act I—Scene 1. 
Scene 2. 
Ithaca. 

Act II.—Scene 1. Approach to Hades. 
Hades. 

Act III —Scene 1. Hut of Eumzus on the coast 
of Ithaca. Scene 2. Banqueting hal) in the palace 
of Ulysses. 


Prologue. 


Mount Olympus. 
Forecourt of the palace of Ulyssesat } 
Scene 3. Sea-cave on Calypso’s Island. 


Scene 2. 


THE CAST OF “ULYSSES” 
accomplished. The real drama starts with the 
choice presented to Ulysses between Calypso 
and Penelope ; between Ogygia, “ the odorous, 
amorous isle of violets,” and “gaunt Ithaca ” 
arising out of the surge among its “lashed 
and streaming rocks and sobbing crags.” 


Penelore ‘triumphs and grows stronger in 

Ulysses as he descends into Hades —one 
of the most wonderfully-mounted scenes ever 
put on anystage. “How shall I descend in 
flesh and blood unready and unripe ? ” asks the 


sey " = 


ei a aca! 


ULYSSES: | 


PRAGEDY. | 


Asie is Adted at thy 


QueEns THEATRE in the 
oo lay-Mar ket. 
By Hes MAJESTY s Sora Servants 


oo 


Written by NK OE, Big; 

. Siri pom Ream & Pepe 
"Rerfet yond Partzs, & om 
Ussle propofuct Ndsis extang 


% 


Ugh. Lab aE! + 


LONDON. 


é Prins for. Facob Toajow, within Grayeele Gare rext 
TEE Grete Lanes 47065 


ANOTHER ‘‘ULYSSES” IN THE HAYMARKET 


This title-page recalls the fact that a version of Ulysses 

was produced in the Haymarket at the Queen's Theatre 

so long ago as 1706, It was written by Nicholas Rowe 

(1674-1718), and the title-réle was taken by Betterton. 

‘Being all new cloathed and excellently well performed ” 
it had a successful run 
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Ellt 
THE ENCHANTRESS OF ULYSSES 
Miss Nancy Price 


CALYPSO, 


hero, and Herines answers with “ Remember 
Ithaca !” a phrase which becomes the motive 
of the whole second act, perpetually revivify- 
ing Ulysses with a grim purpose. Nothing 
more thrilling has been seen on our stage for 
years than the curtain of this act showing 
Ulysses in his glistening armour mounting 
the stairway on the ascent to earth amid the 
white arms of the shades stretched towards 
him in wailing appeal. If only the directors 
of the opera would mount Gluck’s immortal 
Orfeo in such a way ! 


he third act tames off, either because we 
were all a little tired or because Mr. 
Phillips has been unable to sustain his first 
effort. In any case, it seemed unimpressive 
on Saturday night and will possibly have to 
be cut. And yet the end of it all, when 
Ulysses clasps Penelope to his breast, is a 
fitting conclusion to a splendid effort. 


“he acting is worthy of the play. Miss 
Hanbury’s Penelope is the best thing 
she has done, and Miss Constance Collier’s 
Athene is really fine. Mr. Tree was at a 
great disadvantage on the first night, showing 
only the skeleton of the part of Ulysses as 
he conceives it. Mr. Asche’s Antinous and 
Mr. Kemble’s Ctesippus form striking con- 
trasts, while Mr. Fulton’s Zeus is charac- 
teristically thunderous. In a cast of over 
thirty speaking parts it is impossible to. inven- 
tory the qualities of every player. Suffice it 
to say that the acting is good, though some 
of the players have but little ear for verse. 
The imagination which stage-managed and 
scene-painted the play is simply wonderful. 
Ulysses, in short, makes one proud of the 
art.stic instinct that can put on such a work. 


M r. Anthony Hope’s play, /Plkerton’s 
Peerage, at the Garrick disappointed 
me so greatly that I can hardly trust myself 
to speak of it. It is a typical examp!e of the 
novelist’s play, for it is almost devoid of stage 
imagination. A Dolly Dialogue is doubtless 
excellent, but it is not a stage play. On the 
other hand Mr. Haddon Chambers has 
in The Tyranny of Tears, just revived at 
Wyndham’s, produced a comedy that is emi- 
nently actable. As a study in contrasts go 
to the Gariick one evening and move up the 
street to Wyndham’s the next. J. M. B. 
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A Smoking Concert which the King will attend To-night. 


The Story of the 
Royal Amateur Orchestral 


Society. 


he first smoking he first smoker 

concert of the of the society 

season given by the was given at the 

Royal Amateur Or- Cambridge Hall, now 

chestral Society will known as St. An- 

take place at the drew’s Hall, Newman 

Queen’s Hall, Lang- Street, W., in May, 

ham Place, to-night 1879, at which the 

at nine p.m., when Prince of Wales pre- 

His Royal Highness sided, and King 

Laugier the Prince of Wales Edward’s presence at Nicholls 
THE HONORARY SECRETARY will preside. It is this evening’s concert THE CONDUCTOR OF THE SOCIETY 
Mr, Henry M. Morris expected that his testifies to the keen Mr. Ernest Ford 

Majesty the King will interest he has always 
be present. A most attractive programme has been arranged, and taken in the soc‘ety. It was in 1879 that he became patron and 
the following well-known artists will have the honour to appear : invited the orchestra to play at Marlborough House and also at 

Madame Clara’ Butt, Miss Anna Hegner, Miss Helen Mar, Clarence House. 

Mr. Kennerley Rumford, and Mr. Denis O’Sullivan. ie 1880 a performance was commanded by her Majesty Queen 
pee orchestra will play Sullivan’s Yeoman of the Guard overture, Victoria at Windsor Castle. The Queen showed her interest in 
Tschaikowsky’s “Casse Noisette,’ Gounod’s Faust ballet the society by becoming patroness and also sanctioned a request 
music, Elgar’s two marches, “Pomp” and “Circumstance,” and that it should be entitled ‘* The Royal Amateur Orchestral Society.” 
Squire’s “ Yeomanry Patrol.” Madame Clara Butt Her Majesty also presented many valuable orcl es- 


will sing “11 Segreto” and join her husband, Mr. 
Kennerley Rumford, in Madame Liza Lehmann’s two 
charming duets, ‘‘Snowdrops.” Miss Anna Hegner 
will play a violin solo by Wieniawski, and Miss 
Helen Mar will tell American stories. Mr. Denis 
©’Sullivan is to sing ‘The Vicar’s Song” by 
Sullivan, Taubert’s “Child Songs,” and an old Irish 
air which has been arranged by Dr. Stanford. Mr. 
Kennerley Rumford’s name is down on the pro- 
gramme for one song only, “A Border Ballad,” by 
Cowen. Altogether the items are of a light nature 
and most suitable for a smoking concert. 


tral works to the library. In December, 1892, the 
Duke of York became patron, and later on accepted 
the office of president. Looking at the list of members 
one cannot but conclude that this society has had the 
lion’s share of royal patronage. At one concert there 
were no less than seven princes present. The auto- 
graph collector would no doubt like to possess the 
register belonging to this society, which contains the 
signatures of many royal personages and some of the 
most distinguished men of the nineteenth century.s 


VV ben Sir Arthur Sullivan resigned the conductor- 
ship it was offered to and accepted by Mr. 
George Mount. It is generally acknowledged that 
musicians are an unbusinesslike set of human beings, 
but Mr. George Mount proved himself to be an 
exception to the rule. He was a keen business man 
with unbounded energy, and under his able direction 
the orchestra attained a high standard of efficiency. 


“eae society was established by the late Duke of 

Edinburgh in 1872. Being a good amateur 
violinist he took the liveliest interest in its establish- 
ment and did all in his power to further its success, 
not only by becoming president of the society but by 
taking part in all the rehearsals and concerts. He was 
no mere figurehead, whatever he took in hand he 
did thoroughly, and the result of his labour is to be 
seen in the excellent orchestra over which Mr. Ernest 
Ford so ably presides. 


is successor, Mr. Ernest Ford, the present clever 
and popular conductor, was appointed at the 
close of the twenty-sixth season in 1897. He was a 
favourite pupil of Sir Arthur Sullivan and was selected 
by him to conduct /vanhoe at the English Opera 
House. Mr. Ford has composed much music. His 
comic opera was produced at the 
Savoy Theatre in 1894, and in the 
following year he was engaged to 
write and conduct the ballet music at 
the Empire Theatre. His latcst 
appointment as conductor is at the 
Guildhall School of Music, where he 
directs the operatic class. The press 
has over and ove: again borne 
eloquent testimony to the excel'ent 
work done by him in connection with 
the society. 


aye he original proposition in 1872 was to establish a 

band of a hundred pe-fo-mers for the purpose 
of practising instrumental music each week. Admis- 
sion to active membership was by 
examination as to the musical fitness 
of the candidate. The late Duke of 
Edinburgh was kind enough to lend 
many valuable instruments 
for the use of members. 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan was 
appointed conductor with 
Mr. George Mount as. assis- 
tant, and the first concert was 
given in the Royal Albert 


Hall in January, 1873, in the ; i oan pee Royal Amateur Orchestral 
presence of a very numerous THE EARL OF PEMBROKE AND MONTGOMERY Society tukes a foremost place 
and distinguished audience. Vice-president of the society amongst the amateur musical societics 
The second concert, which of the kingdom, and it is a notice- 
was given in aid of the funds of the Royal National Hospital for able fact that in the composition of the orchestra at the various 
Consumption at Ventnor, was so great a success that it was decided concerts there are not more than four or five professionals engaged. 
to devote all future concerts to assist such charitable institutions as This speaks volumes for the proficiency of the amateur and also 
were dependent upon voluntary subscriptions for support. The shows that rehearsals are attended with some degree of regularity. 
Royal Amateur Orchestral Society has up to the present time To-night there will be seventy-nine strings, nine wood-wind, ten brass, 
benefitted charities to the extent of about £9,000 in addition to and the usual instruments of percussion, making a total of ninety- 
establishing a scholarship at the Royal College of Music. two performers, The subscription of a member is £2 2s. per scason. 
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Whate’er men -do, or say, or think, or dream, 

Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Svecle. 
The New Service Dress.—The Adjutant-General has been 
very energetic in making known exactly what sort of service dress 


THE AMERICAN CAPTAIN WHO BURLESQUED THE KAISER 


Captain B. Coghlan, who made famous at Manila the song, ‘‘Hoch der 

Kaiser,” ridiculing the German Emperor. His presence in New York as 

second in command of the American fleet during the visit of Prince 
Henry was at one time thought likely to cause some embarrassment 


is to be used by the officers of the army. Specimens of the actual 
material have been sent round, and as for the detai’s they were 
given with great minuteness in the army order issued recently. 
Illustrations of the new dress have been issued from the War Office, 
photographic reproductions of the jacket, cap, sleeves, shoulder- 
strap showing under piece, the spat puttee, and the knickerbocker 
breeches. The sleeves indicate in a very clear and simple manner 
the rank of the wearer, and altogether the dress—always excepting 
the cap—promises to be a very useful one. 


UNCLE SAM 
JOHN BULL 


100 
YEARS ACO 


“JOHN BULL” AND 


“UNCLE SAM” 
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Miss Roosevelt.—Miss Alice Roosevelt, whom the Kaiser has 
honoured by asking her to name his new yacht, made her first 
appearance in society at her fathcr’s house in Washington the other 
day. She is described as very fresh and pretty. An American 
reporter announces in a New York paper that the ball-room was 
“full of nobodies,” the supper “simple indeed,” and the floor 
‘‘merely covered with waxed crash for the dancers.” Miss Roosevelt 
“gave offence” by dancing with young men and neglecting the 
elders.” They are wonderful, these Americans. 


Doctoring Violets.—The wild violets which at this time of the 
year are sold in the streets in the form of buttonholes are entirely 
void of scent in their natural state. Only the smallest minority of 
such flowers possess any perfume of their own, and as unscented 
violets are quite unsaleable the defects of nature have to be over- 
come by art, or rather artifice. The favourite artifice is an alcoholic 
solution with a perfume of violets and fixed with glycerine, which 
enables the street vendor to work off her ‘‘ sweet-smelling violets,” 
‘just plucked,” on the unsuspecting public. Other flowers receive a 
perfume in similar ways. One of the commonest methods among 
florists of reviving failing odours is to place the flowers in a metal box 
containing ice and subject them to a strong current of carbonic acid, 
which intensifies any perfume they originally possessed. 


The First Feuilleton.—One is accustomed to regard the serial 
story, or fewz/le/on, as one of the discoveries of modern journalism. 
As a matter of fact the newspaper serial story is nearly 200 years 
old. The first chapters of our old friend, Rodzxson Crusoe, made 
their appearance in the columns of the Zozdon Post on October 7, 
1719, and ran in serial form till October 19, 1720. What the Jatter- 
day editor has really evolved is not serial stories but the ‘‘ curtain.” 


Baby Motors.—Motor cars are now being made in New York 
for the children of the rich. The millionaire’s baby who has passed 
beyond the perambulator stage now enjoys its daily outing in a 
miniature electric victoria, which is capable of being easily managed 
by children of four or five years old. The wheels of these baby 
victorias are not more than 1 ft. in diameter, while the seat is about 
8 in. org in. square. The cost, however, of these tiny vehicles is 
not at all proportionate to their size. 


A Maddening Experience.—An omnibus journey from Hyde Park 
Corner to the Bank is a maddening experience—long stoppages 
and blocks at Berkeley Street, Bond Street, Charing Cross, Welling- 
ton Street, Chancery Lane, Ludgate Circus, and, in fact, every few 
hundred yards. A cab is no quicker, for even if the Embankmert 
line be taken blocks commence near St. Paul’s Station. There can 
be no doubt that a tube along the route indicated above would be a 
priceless boon to Londoners and at the same time a disastrous thing 
for the omnibus companies. 


Talk in Talc.—The symbols given here of the respective 
progress of the United States and Great Britain were modelled in 
talc, which is a sort of soapstone, by a miner in Bohemia Cottage 
Grove, Oregon. Talc is composed entirely of silica and magnesia, 
its colours are silvery white, greenish-white, and green. The 
encyclopzedists describe it as being “ unctuous to the touch.” 


JOHN BULL 


Now 


MODELLED IN SOAPSTONE 
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Westminst2r’s New Cathedral. —Cardinal 
Vaughan announces that he hopes the opening 
ceremony of inauguration of the new basilica 
in Ashley Place, Westminster, will take place 
in coronation week. The cathedral is rapidly 
approaching completion and will certainly be a very imposing build- 
ing. A great mistake has been made, however, by building it on 
the very edge of the street instead of placing it further back, with 


Ellis 


EAST AND NORTH TYPIFIED BY FANCY COSTUME 


This picture shows the two little daughters of Mr. Carl Hentschel as they 
figured at a fancy-dress ball last week 


the cardinal’s house on one side and that for the Benedictine 
Fathers (who are to have the care of the cathedral) on the other. 
This would have permitted a proper view and appreciation of the 
edifice which the narrowness of the street now renders impossible. 
It is a curiously bulky building ; this effect, no doubt, being owing 
to the fact that it is fifty per cent. greater in breadth (though not by 
any means in length) than any other cathedral in England. 


Steel Kings at Monte Carlo.—The season at Monte Carlo has. 


started well and there is much speculation as to whether the German 
Emperor and King Edward will visit the Riviera. It has been 
announced that the Kaiser will go on his yacht to Cannes, in which 
case the two monarchs will no doubt meet. Kings of another kind 
have already been to Monte Carlo. President Schwab, the American 
“steel king,” was a good deal heard of, but the German “stecl 
king,” his Excellency Frederick Krupp, who has been staying at the 
Hotel Métropole, has remained very quiet, although he probably met 
the President. Germans are frequenting the Riviera much more 
than formerly. 


Jewellers and the Coronation.—The jewellers, both here and in 
Paris, are getting very busy over the resetting of gems for the 
coronation, and various well-known Paris firms have sent their repre- 
sematives over here in London to submit designs to the various 
peeresses who are the happy possessors of historic gems. A con- 
temporary, however, is wrong in stating that the coronet which the 
Countess of Aberdeen will wear at the coronation will contain her 
five famous emeralds. These superb gems are said to be the largest 
in the world, but they will not deck Lady Aberdeen’s head at the 
coronation, for no coronets are allowed at that historic function 
except the ugly “ muffin-caps” of velvet, silver-gilt, and ermine 
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which mark the rank of the wearer. This. 
sumptuary law is causing considerable heart- 
burnings among the posscssors of the gor- 
geous diamond “fenders” which one is 
accustomed to see at the opera. ‘No 
cross, no crown,” but these ladies secm to think that “no crown” 
is a very serious cross. 


A Charming Hostess. —The death of Mrs, Lehmann, mother of 
Mr. R. C. Lehmann, recalls memories literary and artistic of No. 15, 
Berkeley Square, where for so many y.ars she played the part of a 
charming and cultivated hostess. Mrs. Lehmann possessed the old- 
world accomplishment of letter-writing, and numerous famous men, 
including Browning and Dickens, were among her constant corre- 
spondents. Mr. Lehmann was one of the admirers of Frederick 
Walker's art, and “Marlow Ferry” and “The Fishmonger’s Shop” 
were two of the art treasures that adorned his walls. Mrs, Lehmann 
was a Chambers of the great publishing house and was an aunt of 
Miss Liza Lehmann and Miss Muriel Dowie, and an aunt by marriage 
of that almost-forgotten hero, the ‘‘ Jubilee Juggins,” who so gaily 
lost a quarter of a million. 


An Unlucky Actress.—I was very sorry to read in the Era 
about the misfortune which has overtaken Miss Emmie Owen, who 
has given us all many pleasant hours at the Savoy Theatre. How 
int-nsely good-humoured she was--how she revelled in her work. 
To-day she finds herself stranded in Auckland, New Zealand, the 
victim of the bogus manager, and Mrs. Stanislaus Calhaem appeals. 
for subscriptions to bring her home to London. I once crossed the 
Atlantic with a company of English actors who had come to grief in 
Ameiica, and the feeling of despondency coup’ed with the proudest 
reserve made a deep impression on all their fellow passengers. | 
hope, therefore, some effort will be made to bring Miss Owen back 
with dign ty, for we can ill afford to lose a comedienne of her quality. 
Miss Owen, who comes from Bristol, has been fourteen years on the 
stage, most of which time she has spent under the management of 
the late Mr. D’Oyly Carte. After the run of 7he Rose of Persia she 
went out to Australia to playin The Scarlet Feather and Cinderella, 
and when her engagement was ended she tried her fortune under a 
differnt management, with a result that to-day she is eating her 
heart out in Auckland. 


Alids 


THE UNLUCKY SAVOYARD—MISS EMMIE OWEN 
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Locusts in London.—We give a_photo- 
graph on this page of a novel visitor to 
London. He was captured last week by a 
gentleman in a garden at Forest Hill, S.E. 
This gentleman, whilst strolling round his 
garden to see how the plants and shrubs were “taking” the 
mild weather that has lately prevailed, was surprised to notice a 
somewhat large “ cricket,” as he fancied it to be at first sight, jump- 
ing gaily about thither and thither. He managed to seize it, and 


A LOCUST WHICH WAS LATELY FOUND 


IN LONDON 


was simply “flabbergasted” to discover that it was not a cricket at 
all, but a creature that he did not recognise as familiar to the average 
London amateur gardener. So he showed it to an expert froma 
famous Strand naturalist’s shop near Charing Cross, and the latter 
soon pronounced it to be a locust. It displayed great agility in 
hopping round the room of its captor as though it did not quite 
know what to make of this new ‘‘desert.” The said gentleman has 
therefore had it killed and “set” as a curious memento of a London 
garden, Locusts do occasionally turn up in the metropolis, and 
though it is not easy to trace how this one got to Forest Hill yet 
now and then the Covent Garden folk find one or two in masses of 
produce and fruit that have come from the East. Perhaps this special 
Egyptian locust’s entry into London may be accounted for on similar 
lines. 


The Ambitions of Mr. Foxhall Keene.—‘ It is quite true,” writes 
a correspondent, “that Mr. Foxhall Keene desires to figure as master 
of the Meadow Brook Hunt, which is by far the most fashionable 
pack on the other side. Indeed, I hear that he is prepared to bring 
over the best English dogs available if he can realise that desire. 
But his greatest ambition is to become a member of the English 
Jockey Club, and that is an aspiration not quite so easily satisfied. 
The Jockey Club has always been extremely exclusive. A few 
foreign royalties may be honorary members, but I believe I am right 
in saying that no American has yet been admitted to membership. 
So many questions, however, have recently arisen about American 
jockeys and American owners that people are beginning to think it 
would be an advantage to have at least one member of the club who 
thoroughly knows the Yankee turf from actual personal experience. 
There was even some talk of Mr. August Belmont—a fine sportsman 
though not very active—being elected, though nothing came of it ; 
and in view of the many American entries for the coming season I 
hear that an attempt may be made to push the claims of Mr. W. C. 
Whitney to honorary membership. Either Mr. Whitney or Mr. 
Keene would be an acceptable addition to the club, though I doubt 
if either would be prepared to give the time to racing matters which 
would be necessary to justify their election.” 
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Small-pox Insurance.—The outbreak of 
small-pox in London may have caused an 
undue amount of alarm, but the alarm has not 
been sufficient to overcome the British instinct 
for business. It has been possible for some 
time past to insure oneself at Lloyd’s and elsewhere against an 
attack of the much-talked-of disease. I understand that the pre- 
mium rate is 2s. 6d. for £100, covering a period of six months, in 
the case of vaccinated persons and 3s. 4d. in the case of unvac- 
cinated. As during the worst period of the epidemic the odds 
against any Londoner being attacked was 6,000 to 1—on the basis 
of the population of the last census—it would seem that the under- 
writers have the best of the deal. It is quite possible, however, 
that they have made their calculations according to some far more 
accurate estimate than the rough-and-ready method of taking the 
number of cases of small-pox in any given week and the population 
of London. 


Sparrows or Larks ?—Larks, we all know, have long been in 
high favour with the epicure, but sparrows, a correspondent tells me, 
are just as much of a dainty if cooked in the same way. If this is 
the case the organisers of the ‘‘ sparrow clubs,” which have recently 
been instituted in many parts of the country, might improve upon 
their present plan of paying so much for the heads of those 
mischievous birds. They might insist upon the production of the 
bodies of the victims and reimburse themselves by selling them to 
the better-class restaurants. 


Athlete and V.C.—The pride of the Irish pack, the deau ideal 
of a scrimmager, this was the Tommy Crean of Rugby football 
as I knew him seven 
or eight years ago. An 
honest worker, hard as 
nails, always on the 
ball, with any amount 
of pace and excellent 
foot work, just the sort 
of man who would face 
anybody or anything 
—that is how he im- 
pressed me. Howwell I 
remember him, always 
in the van of the Irish 
forwards in that historic 
international match at 
Blackheath in March, 
1894, leading appa- 
rently a forlorn bope till 
R. Forrest got the ball 
just at the finish and 
dropped the goal which 
gave Ireland the vic- A 
tory. And to judge by 
the fact that General 
Dartnell has recom- 
mended him for the 
Victoria Cross for conspicuous gallantry in South Africa he has more 
than upheld his reputation for fearlessness on the football field in the 
sterner game of war. Going out with the English football team to 
South Africa in 1896 he settled in Johannesburg as a doctor. He 
gave up a lucrative profession to join the imperial forces and was 
quickly promoted to lieutenant and subsequently to captain. Good 
luck to you, Tommy Crean! The muddiedoafs doff their caps to you. 


Lafayette 
‘“MUDDIED” V.C. 
Dr. T. J. Crean, who has just been recommended 
for the Victoria Cross in South Africa, is a well- 
known Irish international football player 
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SOUTHERN FLAG COMFETITION—SURBITON v. 
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The Queerest Little Animals in the 
World. 
garoo is a member of the existing marsupial 
family of animals found on the Australian 
continent, but few are aware of the smaller 
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Principal Paris Club.—-Paris clubs differ 
very much from London ones. They are 


Everyone is aware that the kan- 
GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. usually very easy to get into and the mem- 


bership is very large. The Union is an 
exception. It is the most exclusive club in 


marsupials which are also found in Australia. The picture which | Paris, and the membership, including a long list of honorary 
reproduce herewith, by kind permission of the editor of Living members, does not exceed 600, which is smaller than most of the 
Animals of the World, Messrs, Hutchinson’s splendid photo- good London clubs. The honorary members are mostly foreigners, 
graphic natural history, which is being issued in parts, shows one of including many Russians. The King, however, as Prince of Wales 


THE LITTLE AUSTRALIAN BEAR CARRIES ITS BABE 


was made a permanent member and has often availed 
himself of the privileges of the club during his many visits to 
Paris. As the club is so small it is not surprising that it 
has not a house of its own, but occupies two floors on the 
Boulevard de la Madeleine. 

Clubs and Coronation.—The many clubs along the line 
of route of the coronation will soon be coming to a decision 
as to their policy with regard to that event. The principal 
point at issue is, of course, whether to admit ladies. Most 
clubs will do it, and members will have to ballot for this 
privilege. On the other hand White’s has already decided 
that it will not admit ladies. The somewhat ungallant 
reason is that if ladies are admitted the members will not see 
anything. This is no doubt quite true, but luckily for the 
fair sex other clubs are content to waive their privileges in 
favour of the fairer half of humanity. 

Avonmouth.—-Avonmouth, where the Prince of Wales is 
to perform the ceremony with regard to the new docks, is a 
mere offshoot of Bristol, though itis ten miles from the latter 
place. It is simply a dock village. There are the docks, 
works, a few cottages and shops, an hotel of limited capacity, 
and a small station. The majority of the workmen do not 
live at Avonmouth owing to the lack of accommodation. 
The place is flat and hideous beyond expression. When the 
tide is out the eye is affronted by great stretches of brown 
mud. When the tide is in the brown water is not much 
more pleasing. But for the docks it would never enter any- 
one’s head to live here. The whole place, name and all, is 
the creation of the needs of Bristol, and it will probably 
grow much larger when the new docks are completed. 


Many Happy Returns to.—/edruary 5: Lady Duf- 
ferin,; Lady Helen Grosvenor; Joris Karl Huysman, 
1848; Henry Seton-Karr, M.P., 1853. February 6: 
Lady Elizabeth Manners; The Duke of Genoa, 1855 ; 
The Duke of Orleans, 1869; Sir Henry Irving, 1838. 
February 7: Lady Dorothy Onslow; Lord Erroll, 1852; 
Lord Rossmore, 1853; The Master of Poluarth, 1864. 
February 8: Lady Margaret Hamilton; Lord Lisbhurne, 
1892; Mr. Walter Rothschild, 1868 ; Jules Verne, 1828. 


The comical little koalas sit up in the branches of trees and so resemble mistletoe February 9: Lord Warwick, 1853 » Sir Evelyn Wood, 
d oth ths that it is hard t th fi th d 2 : . rs ce 
ae Oey Blo Weie kenge asder prley mie ae See ay rian ee apaae eee etY 1838; Mr. A. H. Hawkins, 1863; Lord Camden, 1872. 


February 10: Princess of Monaco, Princess Louise of 
Schaumburg-Lippe; Lord Charles Beresford, 1846 ; Sir 


the little Australian bears carrying one of her cubs. The particular Augustus Webster, 1864, February 11: Lord Brassey, 1836; 
name of this little marsupial is the Koala, and it belongs to what is Lord Clarendon, 1846 ; Lord Napier of Magdala, 1845 ; Thomas 


known as the Phalanger family of marsupials. 


The New Tammany Leader.—Mr. Lewis Nixon, the new 
leader of Tammany, though a Virginian by birth and a 
graduate of the Yankee Naval Academy, had the advantage of 
finishing his theoretical education and forming his character at 
the Royal Naval College in this country. There he spent three 
years as a student with more than average success. At the 
age of thirty he was designing battleships at Washington for 
Uncle Sam’s Navy, and four years later he was assistant naval 
constructor to the department. But he soon left Government 
employ to become superintendent of Cramp’s shipyards, where 
he planned and helped to build some of the swiftest liners that 
ever crossed the Atlantic. In 1895 he started a shipbuilding 
yard of his own at Elizabeth Port, New Jersey, though he 
still remained consulting architect to Cramps. Since then he 
has turned out nearly 100 vessels and has largely enhanced 
his professional reputation. As soon as this bus_ness was firmly 
established he turned his attention to politics, accepted muni- 
cipal office under Mayor van Wyck, and eventually arrived at 
the chairmanship of Tammany, which means the de facto 
leadership of the Democratic party. He is, indeed, a kind of 
rival Roosevelt—straightforward, downright, determined, and 
hon st, with the same capable head, the s1me mop of refractory 
hair parted nearly in the middle, and the same strong, square, 
almost savage, jaw, tempered by the mild-looking outlines of a 
very pacific pair of pince-nez. 


Edison, 1847. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR DRY DOCKING 


The photograph shows the ship, ‘ Lucile,” undergoing repairs in San Francisco: 

Harbour, as she is in her berth. At low water she lies almost flat on her beam 

ends, the ballast being shifted to the side nearest the dock. This at low tide 
brings the keel of the ‘‘Lucile”” to the water level 
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THE NEW GOVERNOR OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


Vice-Admiral Sir Harry Holdsworth Rawson, K.C.B. 
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The Vernon Cycle Club of the Torpedo School at Portsmouth 


The Launching of H.M.S. ‘‘ Queen.”— 
The visit of the King and Queen and the 
Prince and Princess of Wales to Dartmouth 
and Devonport early next month is of 
exceptional interest. Many old memories will 
be revived for the Prince, who will for the 
third time in recent years renew his acquaint- 
ance with the Britannia, which he entered in 
1878. His Royal Highness will again come 
into touch with his old captain in the Bac- 
chante days, Admiral the Right Hon. Lord 
‘Charles Scott, Commander-in-Chief, Ply- 
mouth, and in many other ways the occasion 
will be memorable. The yard at Devonport 
is progressing at a great rate, for ships are 
being built there which until recently could 
not be constructed outside of our foremost 


THE SIGNATURE OF THE COMMANDER. 
IN-CHIEF 


building yard, Portsmouth. That place has 
many royally-named ships to its credit—the 
Royal Sovereign, named by Queen Victoria, 
and the Royal Arthur. The Queen is being 
built at Devonport, and the Azzg Edward VII. 
is also being laid down there because Ports- 
mouth is not able to carry out the work. 


Captain Scott and the ‘ Terrible.”— 
Captain Percy M. Scott, C.B., is determined to 
add to the lustre of the reputation of H.M.S. 
Terrible and her company. Under his guid- 
cance the ship’s company have been pounding 
away in a manner calculated to uphold the 
cruiser’s name, and their lordships the Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, who are not too 
eager to give praise, have desired the captain 
to convey an expression of their appreciation 
of the high state of efficiency of the Zerrzble 
as shown by the results of her prize-firing. 
But Captain Scott is not yet satisfied, and he 
is urging his people to surpass all the results 
of previous prize-firing. He is following a 
plan which a century ago enabled Cochrane 


to do such wonderful things with his little 
brig, the Seedy, and a few years later made 
it possible for Broke in the Shannon to win 
one of the strangest battles ever fought at sea. 


The Adjutant-General’s Name.—It is 
curious that while the official publications and 
works of reference which have occasion to in- 
clude the name of the adjutant-general give it 
as two words hyphened he himself uses the last 
word only, as the accompanying reproduction 
of his signatureshows. ‘“T, K. Kenny, A.G.,” 
is‘ his own description of himself, whereas 
‘“‘Kelly-Kenny” is the form adopted in the 
works alluded to and, indeed, in the press and 
by the public. By way of comparison with 
the adjutant-general’s signature that of the 
commander-in-chief is given. Experts in 
handwriting will see all sorts of marvellous 
signs of power in the caligraphy of the two 
men on whom the real efficiency of the 
British Army depends, signs which are hidden 
more or less mercifully from the mere layman. 


A N.C.O. as Author-Actor.—The Royal 
Marine Light Infantry are to lose one of their 
members who has achieved peculiar distinction 
as an author-actor. This is Colour-Sergeant 
F. W. Hopkins of the Plymouth Division, 
who will shortly complete his time and leave 
the service. During his long connection with 
the division as a non-commissioned officer 
Sergeant Hopkins has been particularly active 
in promoting amateur theatricals, and has 
produced several plays of his own. The last 


HOW GENERAL KELLY KENNY SIGNS 
HIS NAME 


of these, For Each Other's Sake, was per- 
formed a week or two ago at the Royal 
Marine Theatre, Stonehouse, before a crowded 
house, the author-actor-manager appearing in 
a many-sided characte. He was nobly 
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supported by comrades in arms. Sergeant 
Hopkins has quite a number of plays to his 
credit, amongst them being Zenobia, Quella’s 
Curse, Missus’s Orders, and Room No. 13, 
which give the impression of variety and 
plenty of it. 

The Royal Standard.—At last something 
has been done to indicate to his Majesty’s 
loyal subjects what sort of a flag they 
must fly when they wish to show their 
devotion to the Crown. In refusing per- 
mission to the Greenwich Borough Council 
to fly the Royal Standard over the town 
hall the Home Secretary has pointed out that 
a penalty of £500 menaces persons who 
hoist the standard on a ship or boat without 
warrant, and other serious fines await un- 
authorised people who display the banner. 
The emblem indicates the presence of the 
Sovereign in any building from which it is 
flown, and any of his Majesty’s ships passing 
in sight of it have to fire a royal salute. 
Either there is some confusion in the inter- 
pretation of the Home Secretary’s letter or the 
custom of a building is different from that of a 
ship. Aship bearing the Royal Standard only 
is not saluted, the presence of the Sovereign on 
board being denoted by the Royal Standard 
flying at the main, the flag of the Lord High 
Admiral at the fore, and the Union Jack at the 
mizen. In the presence of either the Royal 
Standard or the standard of the Prince of 
Wales no other flag is saluted. 

A Lady’s Peril in a Cruiser.—The report 
that H.M.S. Crescent was in danger from 
the heavy seas on her recent voyage to 
Bermuda, and that Lady Bedford, wife of 
Vice-Admiral Sir F. Bedford, was on board 
and had to endure the miseries of the tempes- 
tuous passage, reminds one of the not very 
distant days of wooden walls when distin- 
guished naval officers took their wives—and 
sometimes their families—to sea with them. 
One of the last to do this was Codrington, 
the victor of Navarino in 1827. On his way 
to the fight in the As/a-—which is still in 
existence—he took his family, whom he left 
at Leghorn. The Crescent is a first-class 
cruiser of 7,700 tons and 12,000 horse-power, 
and if she really was in danger the gale must 
have been uncommonly severe. 
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HOW TO SOLVE A DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Hints to Would-be Competitors. 


M2" people have said, ‘‘I would like to 

go in for acrostics but I don’t know 
how to begin.” Here are some hints for 
beginners who don’t know how to begin. Take 
the specimen acrostic given below. — First read 
the first two lines and note that they refer to 
two pleasures, one of eating and the other of 
playing. Then take the numbers at the side 
of the other verses. These verses are what 
are called “the lights.” 

The last of the numbers it will be seen is 
six. Therefore there are six letters in each ot 
the words which represent the two pleasures. 
Get some words of six letters for the “ eating.” 
“ Eating” itself might do, or “ dinner,” ‘ sup- 
per,” ‘‘diners,” ‘‘dining,” ‘‘tea-ing,” &c. 
“ Breakfast,” ‘‘ luncheon,” ‘ lunchers,” ‘ after- 
noon tea,” ‘‘feeding” are all impossible 
because they have more than six letters. 
Then for “ play.” ‘‘ Cricket ” and “ ping-pong ” 
won't do. ‘ Tennis” might—“ tennis” for 
“play,” “tea-ing” for “eat.” Cards after 
dinner will occur as more likely, and a person 
who is up-to-date (as all acrostic solvers must 
be) ought to think at once of “ Bridge.” 

Now look at the numbered verses and see 
if you can make anything of them. Anyone 
who knows anything of Norfolk will at once 
think of Norfolk ‘‘ Broads,” and perhaps of 
“broad” lands. If Norfolk is an unknown 
county to you, look up a guide book and run 
through the index, or ask friends if they can 
give a hint, until at last someone says, ‘‘ Oh, 
lakes are called broads in Norfolk. Didn’t 
you know that?” Then you have B and D 
for the commencement of the two “ uprights.” 

Take the verse numbered 6. This might 


More Prizes for Solving 


Ee 


been made, and should be noticed carefully. 


one, but will be handicapped one acrostic. 


refer to “V.R.,” G.P.O.,” or many other 
old-established and well-known initials, but 
the second line shows that though well known 
they have only recently become so. As it 
is almost impossible to go out without seeing 
the letters “E.R.” it is probable that they 
will occur to you in time. Then you have 
B—E and D—R. Filling up from your 
list with the best words you get BRIDGE— 
DINNER as a most likely solution, and then 
you proceed to fill in the other four lights by 
the same method. For instance, in light 3 
“IN” conforms to the description and gives 
the necessary letters, whereas ‘‘ INN” would 
only give the necessary letters without con- 
forming to the description, which obviously 
refers to. cricket. In number 5 GRIME” 
or “GREASE” will do equally well, but 
“GRUMBLE” will not, because the reference 
is toa careful housewife, not a peaceful or 
wise or kindly one. A good plan if a light 
entirely baffles you is to take a dictionary or 
series of dictionaries and run through the 
portion under the letter which begins the 
required word until you find a word which 
fits both the letters and the description. 

It may be of use to our readers to whom 
this article is devoted to let them know that 
there are special acrostic dictionaries arranged 
on a highly ingenious plan, and by the aid of 
one of these it would be possible to discover 
many lights which prove baffling. However, 
it must be remembered that even dictionaries 
will fail to help to success if they are not used 
intelligently. Moreover, no dictionary would 
give the letters “ E.R.,” and it is quite possible 
that many dictionaries would not give the 


can enter for the new competition without any handicap. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series will consist of eight 
double acrostics issued consecutively 
from February 5. THE TATLER will 
give to the solver who solves cor- 
rectly the largest number of these 
(subject to the exception expressed 
above) a prize of 45, and two prizes 
of 43 and £2 respectively to those 
who solve the next largest number. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics 
must be guessed exactly and no 
alternatives can be accepted. For 
the lights or cross-bars alternative 
guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than 
two words may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the 
Acrostic Editor’s decision is final in 
all cases, and that no correspondence 
can be entered into on any subject. 

4. If two or more solvers ‘‘ tie” in 
the competition special extra acrostics 
will be given for the guessing off of 
the “tie,” or the prize may be divided 
among the “ tied” solvers. 


Double Acrostic No. !. 


The greatest meeting-place in all the world 
When fashion walks with her umbrella furled. 


1. Black was his guilt, red was his hair; 


Humble save once he would be everywhere. 


2. A mere affirmative in former days 


Now half expresses kingly thoughts and ways. 


_ 3, See where the viceroy sits in solemn state, 


To many the:e he seems the lord of fate. 


4, Where banks of mud displayed their ugly space 
Now runs the Underground, and this does grace. 
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Double 


popularity of our Christmas acrostic competition has decided us to give another and longer one, beginning on 
the first Wednesday in February and lasting till the last Wednesday in March. 
The winner of the £5 prize in the Christmas competition may enter for this 
If that competition (at present not completed) ends in a tie the tied winners 


modern meaning of “ Bridge” as a game of 
cards. In short, the would-be acrostic solver 
inust be up-to-date as well as well-read and 
pers vering. It is to be regretted that all 
cannot win. 


SPECIMEN. ACROSTIC. 
Double the pleasure they combine to-day 
When kindred spirits meet to eat and play. 
1. Quite wide it is and oft applied to 
land : 
Sometimes to Norfolk water. 
stand ? 
. A Switzer hill much sought by tourists, 
who 
Ascend to see the sunrise and the 
view. 
. The smartest umpire couldn’t here say 
“ out,” 
The opposite is right beyond a doubt. 
4. It doth suggest a prison ox the Zoo, 
And p'raps the private room of me or 
you. 
5. A London fog produces much of this. 
No careful housewife views the fact 
with bliss. 
6. These letters are the best known in the 
land ; 
They’ve not been long so; may they 
long so stand. 


SOLUTION. 


Under- 
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Acrostics. 


Some changes in the vules have 


5. In response to numerous letters 
on the subject from diverse quarters, 
including Italy, Russia, Switzerland, 
and the Hebrides, we have decided to 
lengthen the time for solving each 
acrostic. Answers must be delivered 
(addressed to “ The Acrostic Editor, 
THE TATLER, Great New Street, 
London, E.C.”) not Jater than first 
post oz the second Monday follow.ng 
the date of issue, 7.e., answers to the 
first acrostc (dated February 5) must 
be delivered not later than first post 
on Monday, February 17. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve 
letters. ‘‘ Made-up” names are the 
best. Female diminutives, like “ May ” 
or “Mab” are objected to as leading 
to confusion. The real name and 
address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written 
most distinctly, print letters being 
preferred. If the Acrostic Editor 
cannot read the solutions they will be 
disqualified. No exceptions can be 
made to the rules. 
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As if they feared the light NW 
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The Bran Pie 


t last, it appears, we are to have an academy ; not the group of 
amiable gentlemen who work our annual picture show, nor yet 
the sprightly literarish journal which has recently renewed its youth 
and cover and is fast earning the popular name of “ Threepenny 
Bits.” Weare to have an academy, historical and philological, to 
guide research, to award distinction, to test and approve work, 
One or two names were inserted in the proposed list of academicians 
whose celebrity was rather donnish than general; one or two names 
generally expected were omitted, but in the main the new acade- 
micians would form a band of learned men of whom any nation 
might be proud. 


ut an academy for history and philology, though very useful 
and proper, ‘‘does not over-stimilate.” The real quarrels and 
cliques and divisions that make an academy interesting can only 
arise in due measure when the academy includes Jde/les /ettres. 
Learned professors may and do dispute bitterly about the derivation 
of a word or the exact date of a document. I have no doubt that 
Mr. Andrew Lang (who certainly ought to be in any academy) has 
made some life-long enemies by declaring his belief in the genuineness 
of some of the Casket Letters ascribed to Mary Queen of Scots. But 
for real fun the proper dispute must be on a question of literary taste. 
We must have novelists and poets as well as historians and diggers 
of Sanskrit roots. We must have a female side to the academy also. 
There are a few women who write extremely well and a great many 
who think they write even better. Instead of hymning the per- 
fections of Louis XIV., like their French pattern, our academicians 
might dissertate on knotty points of criticism. They might settle 
authoritatively the much-disputed question whether “ The Islanders” 
is or is not on the whole worse than ‘‘ The Absent-minded Beggar.” 
They might also determine the identity of ‘*A. A.” and might 
measure the distance between the worst work of Mr. Rudyard 


Kipling and the best work of the Poet Laureate. The gap is 


measurable though considerable. 


pe a literary academy would do much for our nation is hardly 

likely. It is very doubtful whether the Académie Frangaise 
has helped or hindered French literature. It has often recognised 
merit and occasionally refused to bow to popular and ephemeral 
success. It has also preserved some of the traditions and graces of 
the ancien régime through a shoddy second Empire and a middle- 
class Republic. But many of the biggest men have stayed outside 
it, and no man seems to have found his official armchair a seat of 
inspiration. And the French are a far more academicianly nation 
than ourselves. Every Frenchman wants to be an official of some 
sort, and every third Frenchman is. ‘We are more individualistic, 
and do best alone. 


B* the literary academy would be invaluable as a journalistic topic. 

Think of the reams of “copy” to be derived from the 
candidature of a popular poet for the fortieth fawtewil/ There 
would be a daily itinerary of the great man, with particulars of his 
calls on the academicians and his reception by each, as inferred from 
a snapshot of his emerging head. The different penny and halfpenny 
organs would have each its own candidate, and would write him up 
and write the others down. There would be paragraphs spreading 
out with increasing misprints to the provinces and America about 
the wavering feelings of the voters and the occult influences brought to 
bear on them. The academicians would be bombarded with 
handbills as was a late Liberal meeting—“ Vote for Muddyoaf 
Kicking and the Empire!” “ Vote for William Watson, the Sonnet 
King!” ‘A. A. for Academician !” 


Perhaps it is as well that we should not start an academy after 
the French pattern. The Académie Frangaise has been 
sometimes ridiculous, often subservient, and its influence has been 
political and social rather than literary. The Englishman if asked 
to assume official garb and sit in an armchair to discuss literature 
would feel that he was making a fool of himself. The British 
literary man is generally sensitive and a bad speaker. The best 
men would shrink from the academy and the second best would 
discredit it. A small writer inside the select circle would be far 
worse than several great authors outside. And yet small men would 
have to get in, because they are more useful for academy purposes 
than the awkward giants of literature. Genius is often uncouth, 
and, outside its own province, inarticulate; an academy of great 
writers would not work; an academy of mediocre authors would 
impress nobody, For all these reasons a purely literary academy is 
“off.” But it would have been great fun. ADRIAN Ross. 
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A Letter on Recent Books 


y aia King,” writes Mr. Maxwell in his picturesque record of the 

voyage of the Ophir (Cassell and Co.), “went to Canada 
forty-one years ago, when to reach the Pacific you had to sail round 
Cape Horn or journey through the Great Lone Land. The King’s. 
son went from Ottawa to the capital of British Columbia—a distance 
of 3,162 miles—in seven days, passing in one week through the four 
seasons—f.om summer to winter, from winter to spring.” I do not 
know how I could give you a better idea than by this extract 
of the progress at once of the Prince and Princess of Wales and 
of the Empire, of the variety and vastness of the regions traversed, 
and of the breathless speed of the journey. Nor, again, could [ 
better suggest to you than by this extract the succession of snapshots 
which alone Mr. Maxwell could take, and by which he neverthless 
succeeds in conveying to you a vivid idea of our kaleidoscopic 
Empire. Of the Prince and Princess themselves you naturally hear 
no more than you have heard already through newspaper accounts cf 
their formal and figure-head acknowledgments of the loyal addresses 
showered upon them, : 

Apropos of royalty, here is we amende royale made by William 
IV. when Duke of Clarence and recorded in Mr. Ernest Fletcher’s 
interesting and valuable Conversations of James Northcote with 
James Ward (Methuen and Co.), The duke, having one day taken 
foolish and offensive liberties with the painter by plucking his gown 
and even his grey hairs, with the comment, “You don’t devote too 
much time to the toilet I perceive,” was sternly rebuked by North- 
cote. “Sir, I never allow anyone to take personal liberties with me ; 
you are the first who ever presumed to do so, and I beg your Royal 
Highness. to recollect that [ am in my own house.” The next 
morning when Northcote was working quietly alone somebody 
knocked gently at the studio door and entered the room. It was 
the duke. “Mr. Northcote,” said the Prince, “I am come to return 
your sister’s umbrella; I brought it inyself that I might have an 
opportunity of saying that yesterday I thoughtlessly took an un- 
becoming liberty with you which you properly resented. I really am 
angry with myself and I hope you will forgive me and think no 
more of it.” Do you remember Hazlitt’s fine compliment to North- 
cote’s conversational powers? “I never ate or drank with Northcote, 
but I have lived on his conversation with undiminished relish ever 
since I can remember, and when I leave it I come out into the 
streets with feelings lighter and more ethereal than I have at any 
other time.” Well, this delightful volume, which, by the way, is 
exquisitely illustrated, helps you to understand Hazlitt’s admiration 
if-not his exhilaration. Toso soured a soul as Hazlitt Northcote’s 
cynicism may have been exhilarating, but hardly to a less pessimistic 
auditor. Here is a characteristic passage: ‘‘ One day,” says North- 
cote to Ward, “when I called upon Opie, he came downstairs to me 
with a very serious face and said, ‘By God! a sad misfortune has 
happened to me!’ ‘A misfortune!’ said I, ‘I am sorry for it. 
What is it?’ ‘Why, my wife has run off!’ he said. ‘Oh,’ said 
I, ‘that is nothing more than what I expected!’ and then we took 
our stroll.” 

Apropos of art and artists, what are you to say to Mr. Mortimer 
Menpes’s claim made in a charmingly written and illustrated book, 
Jafan.: a Record in Colour (Adam and Charles Black), for these 
French of the East as the present masters of the world in art and 
its future masters in all things? Japanese art is incomparably the 
highest art, while that lively and alert little race is destined shortly 
to dominate the world! However, you have no reason to complain 
of this extravagant enthusiasm since you owe to it the spirit and 
dash of these charming Japanese sketches with their pleasant 
accompaniment of Miss Dorothy Menpes’s text. 

I have not been fortunate this week in my fiction, since I do not 
care for horrors, and these are the burden both of Mr. Keary’s 
phantasmagoria, ’7wixt Dog and Wolf (E. Brimley Johnson), and 
of Mr. Henry Gilbert’s intensely and almost terribly realistic study 
of grim and grimy lives, Hearts in Revolt: a Tragi-Comedy of 
Youth (George Allen), You do not happily believe in Mr. Keary’s 
uncanny creations, but you have to believe in Mr. Gilbert’s 
repellent and even repulsive characters, lives and deaths, so powerful 
is his presentation of his “tragi-comedy.” This study, however, of 
life under the most squalid and desperate conditions is far indeed 
from being as artistic as it is crudely powerful, and you close the 
book with the relief of one awaking from a monstrous nightmare. 
Dr. Barry’s The Place of Dreams (Sands and Co.), if not cheerful 
reading, will interest the sceptical while fascinating the credulous 
with its singularly well-woven stories of the black art, &c. A creepy 
book certainly.x—Believe me, my dear Mr. Lovelace, yours very 
sincerely, MILES BARRY. 
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Lallie Charles 
THE HON. ALICE GROSVENOR 


(6) Who is to be married on February 10 to the Hon. Ivor Guest, the eldest son of Lord Wimborne Cc 
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A Wedding Guest.—Mr. Ivor Churchill 
Guest, whose marriage with Miss Alice 
Grosvenor will be one of the events of next 
week, is the eldest son and heir of Lord 
Wimborne, owner of the magnificent seat at 
Canford, which is one of the show places of 
Devonshire. His mother, Lady Wimborne, 
belongs to the clever Churchill family—she 
is, in fact, aunt of the present Duke of Marl- 


THE HON. IVOR GUEST 


Who is to be married next Monday to Miss Alice Grosvenor 


borough—and is well known as a pillar of the 
Low Church party. But while she is quite 
capable of expounding her religious views 
with all the energy of an inspired prophetess 
she never neglects her duties as hostess, and 
whether at Canford or at 22, Arlington Street, 
entertains with a profusion and a perfection 
that cannot be surpassed. 


A Soldier Politician.—From both parents 
the heir of Canford derives strength of 
character and more than the average amount 
of intellect. With a sound mind, too, goes a 
sound body, and amongst the patriotic poli- 
ticians who went out to South Africa in the 
first flight of the Imperial Yeomanry there 
was no more strapping recruit—if an officer 
who had passed the Staff College can be 
called a recruit—than the Hon. Ivor Guest. 
His ambition, however, is rather political than 
military. Twice he contested Plymouth asa 
Unionist. The second time he succeeded, 
and since 1900 he has represented that impor- 
tant constituency in the House of Commons. 
His first steps in politics were taken under the 
auspices of the present Lord Ridley, whose 
private secretary he was at the Home Office 
and whose eldest son is married to Mr. Guest’s 
Lady Rodney is also a sister of Mr. 
Guest, and another sister married the Hon. 
Frederic Thesiger, Lord Chelmsford’s heir, 
about seven years ago. 


sister. 


Miss Alice Grosvenor.—Mr. Ivor Guest’s 
bride, Miss Alice Grosvenor, is the second 
daughter of the present Lord Ebury and a 
cousin of the Duke of Westminster. Her 


than ordinary attrac- 
; J 
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father is an old Lifeguardsman who spent 
nine years in the House of Commons as 
member for Westminster before he succeeded 
to the title, and whose charmingly situated 
seat at Moor Park near 
Rickmansworth will be 
familiar to everyone 
who has visited that 
delightful neighbour- 
hood. Her mother was 
a daughter of the first 
Lord Annaly and sister 
of the second lord, 
who as the Hon. Luke 
White was for some 
years in the sixties one 
of the Lords of the 
Treasury. Miss Gros- 
venor’s grandfather, the 
first Lord Ebury, was 
a noted figure at the 
court of William IV., 
and in the early years 
of Queen  Victoria’s 
reign he was famous as 
a leading Churchman 
as well as a favourite 
courtier. 


A Keen _ Sports- 
woman.—For the last 
few years Lady Aileen 
Wyndham Quin has 
been the inseparable 
companion of her 
father, Lord Dunraven, 
and travels with him 
to all parts of the 
world. Naturally Lady 
Aileen is a_ splendid 
sailor and an expert 
one too, It will be 
remembered that she 
was on board lal- 
kyrie If. when the 
yacht was in collision 


Lafeyst'e 


a few yearsago. Since 
the death of Lady 
Rachel, wife of the 


Knight of Glin, a great 
sadness has fallen on 
the life of Lady Aileen, 
for she was devoted to 
her sister. Tall, with 
brilliant colouring and 
a very sweet expres- 
sion, Lady Ailcen 
Wyndham Quin pos- 
sesses something more 


tion. 


A Prince as Engi- 
neer. — The democra- 
tisation of the aris- 
tocracy which has gone 
ahead in England with 
such leaps and bounds 
during the last decade, 
presenting us with the 
now familiar spectacle 
of countess - shop- 
keepers, belted earls as members of the 
Stock Exchange, and sons of dukes as tea- 
tasters, has also begun in Japan. With a 
difference, however, for if here in our over- 
crowded island the movement has arisen from 
the sole necessity of making money, the 
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Japanese Prince, Yoshio Yamamito, who is 
now working as an ordinary engineer in the 
workshops of the Pennsylvania Railway, is 
doing it on account of the wise patriotism of 
the Mikado. The young Prince will one day 
be required to take up the direction of public 
works in Japan, and the Mikado desires that 
he should thoroughly acquire technical know- 
ledge of modern invention in the only really 
practical way. Peter the Great shared the 
same opinion when he worked in the ship- 
wright’s yard, and the example of the Russian 
ruler and of Prince Yoshio might well be 
followed in other countries. 


Flitting Fashion.—Now that the opening 
of Parliament is over the social migration 
is setting in rapidly. Lord and Lady John 
Hay have started for Alassio, Lord and Lady 
Carew, Lord and Lady Brampton, Lord and 
Lady Castletown of Upper Ossory, and Lady 
Nicholson are all going to different stations on 
the Riviera. Lord and Lady Ruthven are 
sailing for South Africa to see their son, who 
is dangerously ill, and Lady Settle and her 
daughter, Miss Lilian Settle, are also bound 
for the same far land, but on a _pleasanter 
errand, for Miss Settle’s marriage to Mr. Victor 
Campbell is to take place on their arrival at 
Cape Town, where General Sir Henry Settle 
will meet his wife and daughter. 


Festivities at Rome.—Rome expects to 
have many visitors this spring, and Lady 
Currie has already announced two balls at 
the end of the Court mourning—one at the 
end of this month and one early in February. 
There are not to be any balls at the Quirinal 
this season on account of Queen Héléne’s 
death. Concerts will, however, be given in 
place of balls, and many people will welcome 
the change. There is much _heartburning 
going on over the “weeding” of the Court 
lists by King Victor Emmanuel. Previously 
almost any foreigner could obtain invitations 
to the Court function, but now the various 
embassies and legations have been informed 


LADY AILEEN WYNDHAM QUIN 
The only daughter of Lord Dunraven 


that only very few invitations will be granted 
to them for distribution, and these invitations 
must only be given to persons who can be 
specially vouched for in every respect by the 
ambassador who presents him or her to the 
King and Queen. 
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England and America.—Sir Edward and 
Lady Colebrooke, who were to have been in 
the exodus from England last week, have had 
to postpone their departure to America on 
account of Sir Edward being unwell, but 
his indisposition is a slight one and they will 
probably leave very shortly. Lady Colebrooke 
is a daughter of the late Lord Alfred Paget 
and a sister of Colonel Arthur Paget, who 


MISS BERTHA PHILLIPS 


The little daughter of Major Coates Phillips 


married an American, Miss Minnie Stevens, 
celebrated for her beauty and her dollars, and 
herself the daughter of Mrs. Paran Stevens, 
the owner of the Fifth Avenue Hotel in New 
York. Like all the Pagets Lady Colebrooke 
is very dark with a most brilliant complexion. 
There was a portrait of her by Benjamin 
Constant in the Royal Academy a couple of 
years ago, which though it did justice to the 
sitter’s brilliant colouring was not one of that 
master’s most successful works. Lady Cole- 
brooke is very fond both of New York and 
Paris and spends a good deal of her time in 
one or other of those cities. 


Birthday Rejoicings.—Bessborough was 
en féte last week to celebrate the coming of age 
of Lord Bessborough’s grandson, Mr. Ponsonby, 
the eldest son of Lord Duncannon. It is not 
often that the coming of age of an “heir- 
apparent once removed” takes place, so the 
event was celebrated with much rejoicing in 
the shape of balls, theatricals, and dinners 
to the tenantry and schoolchildren. The 
tenants duly responded with the customary 
presentations. The Duchess of St. Albans 
and Lady Alexandra Beauclerk, Lady Dartrey 
and her daughter, and Lord and Lady Oran- 
more and Browne (Lady Oranmore is a 
daughter of Lord Duncannon) were among 
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the house party at Bessborough. The 
Ponsonby family is of very ancient descent 
as the name is derived from the lordship of 
Ponsonby in Cumberland, which was acquired 
by an ancestor at the 
Conquest. The present 
earl, who was born in 
1821, entered holy orders, 
which he resigned on 
succeeding his brother 
in the peerage in 1895. 
His son, Viscount Dun- 
cannon, married a sister 
of the first Lord Wim- 
borne in 1875. 


A Batch of Engage- 
ments. — Engagements 
are being announced 
daily, some of which are 
very interesting. Lady 
Evelyn Giffard, the only 
daughter of the Lord 
Chancellor and the 
Countess of Halsbury, is 
engaged to marry her 
cousin, Mr. Edward W. 
Giffard, grandson of the 
late Sir Hardinge Giffard 
(Chief Justice of Ceylon) 
and nephew of the late 


Admiral Sir George 
Giffard, K.C.B. That 
pretty brunette, Miss 


Ruby Spencer-Churchill, 
who adds the charm of 
being no inconsiderable 
heiress to the attraction 
of her good looks, is 
about to marry the Hon. 
Ben Bathurst, brother 
of Lord Bathurst; and 
Lady Ottoline Bentinck, 
the half-sister of the 
Duke of Portland, is 
engaged to Mr. Philip 
Morrell, whose father 
owns a charming house 
on the outskirts of Oxford. These are among 
the most interesting engagements, but 
Hymen is ‘on the town,” and it looks as if 
the coronation year were going to be a record 
one in the matter of matrimony. 


The King’s Apart- 
ments.—The apartments 
which the King occupied 
and will occupy at 
Windsor Castle are those 
formerly allotted to 
Prince Albert. On the 
death of the Prince, 
Queen Victoria shut 
them up, and they re- 
mained in the same 
condition until her 
death. They were never 
occupied and were only 
entered by the servants 
fo- dusting purposes and 
hers-If on sundry sad 
anniversaries. They are 
in the south front near 
the Victoria Tower and 
look over the Home 
Park, commanding 
magnificent views. They 
include a bedroom, 
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private room, and work-room, and have 
been completely redecorated. There has 
been a good deal of alteration and re- 
adjustment of the furniture and a complete 
installation of the electric light and telephone. 


The Queen’s Rooms.—The apartments 
allotted to the Queen are those which used to 
be occupied by Queen Victoria. They are in 
the Victoria Tower and open into the grand 
corridor and also into one another. Opposite 
to them in the corridor is the Oak Room, or 
private dining-room, which is over the royal 
entrance. Considerable alterations have been 
made. The rooms have been completely 
redecorated and partly refurnished to suit the 
Queen’s taste, and it is all in a lighter and 
more modern style than the rich and heavy 
fashions which Queen Victoria preferred. 
Many things have been removed. Special 
articles have been sent to Princess Henry of 
Battenberg at Osborne. The old cabinets 
and other pieces of valuable furniture have 
been retained, and without wishing to be 
intrusive it may be mentioned that the Queen 
has retained the magnificent toilet service 
of silver, including a Jong cheval glass framed 
in silver which belonged to Queen Anne, and 
must have recorded the varying moods of that 
Sovereign’s face when Sarah Duchess of 
Marlborough was assisting at the royal toilette 
and lecturing her royal mistress the while. 
The Queen’s boudoir will be open to none 
save her family and Miss Knollys. In her 
study or work-room she will receive her 
secretary. Other ladies of the household 
and visitors will be received in the drawing- 
rooms, of which there are three to choose 
from. 


Royal Kitchen Gardens. — The royal 
kitchen gardens at Frogmore and the con- 
servatories are on a very extensive scale and 
are quite capable of supplying produce for the 
use of a very large Court. It is especially 
interesting to observe the royal initials and 
crown on almost everything. The carts and 
wheelbarrows are painted with them, they are 
branded on the implements with wooden 
handles, and stencilled on the machines. The 
noble army of pots are all indented with them 
in the mould, and so on. Of course at present 
everything is marked with V.R. and the crown 
betwen. A new set of moulds, brands, and 
stencils has been prepared, however, and 
as the stock is renewed the new articles 
will be marked with the initials of King 
Edward. 


LORD DUNALLEY PLAYING ON THE GOLF LINKS AT LAHINCH 
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Royal Households.—Lord Farquhar even 
with the assistance of Sir Dighton Probyn 
and Colonel Frederick has had no light task 
in reorganising the royal households and 
establishments generally, and arranging that 
they shall be run on a more economical plan 
for the future. Under the old system the 
waste was something enormous. Lord Far- 
quhar’s object is to eliminate this element 
without cutting expenditure too fine. The 
sum which must necessarily be spent per 
annum is so large and so much divided in 


MRS. HORSFALL 
With one of her champion Great Danes 


distribution that the details cannot be 
taken at a glance, and great care is 
necessary. However, the principal part 
of the work of reorganising has been 
accomplished. It remains to be seen 
how the new system will work. 


Twin Maids-of-Honour. — Two of 
the most interesting personalities about 
the Court are twin sisters, the Misses 
Doris and Violet Vivian, who are maids- 
of-honour to the Queen. They are the 
daughters of the late Lord Vivian, who 
was a leading diplomatist for many years, 
and the sisters of the present peer, who 
has come home invalided from the front. 
They are both pretty girls, which is not sur- 
prising as both their parents were handsome. 
They have not as yet had much to do, for 
Queen Alexandra has not needed their ser- 
vices, but when the period of Courts begins 
they will be in constant requisition. Their 
presence will add a good deal of charm to the 
Court circle. 


Duke of Montrose.—The Duke of Mont- 
rose, who sailed recently with the Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders for service at the 
Cape, is an old soldier. He served in the 
Coldstreams and afterwards in the green. 
plumed 5th Lancers. When he retired from 
the regular army he kept up his military 
traditions by his command of the Argyll and 
Sutherland Militia and also by his command 
of the Royal Glasgow Yeomanry. He looks 
very magnificent in the gorgeous uniform of 
the latter regiment, which is made up of blue 
and scarlet. Douglas Beresford Malise Ronald 
Graham, Duke and Marquis of Montrose, is 
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a lineal descendant of the great marquis. He 
Owns 25,000 acres of Scots land, sits in the 
House of Lords as Earl Graham of Bedford, 
and is a follower of Lord Salisbury. 


Duchess of Montrose.—The duchess is 
one of the handsomest ladies of the ducal 
bench, and the Scots duchesses 
can hold their own in point of 
beauty with their English col- 
leagues. This is not surprising, 
for the Duchess was zée Miss 
Violet Graham, one of the cele- 
brated Grahams of Netherby, who 
are renowned for their. beauty. 
Her mother, Lady Jane St. Maur, 
was the daughter of the beautiful 
Duchess of Somerset (#ée Jane 
Sheridan), who was the Queen of 


LADY CATHCART 


With one of her prize collies 


Beauty at the Eglinton Tourna- 
ment, and Lady Jane took after 
her mother. The duchess is a 
strong politician and Primrose 
dame. She has done much in the 
cause of charity and is beloved for 
her goodness by the people around 
Buchanan Castle, the duke’s splen- 
did seat on Loch Lomond. 


Marchioness of Londonderry. 
—Lady Londonderry, who will 
give a grand reception in Park 
Lane on February 19, is one of the 
handsomest and most distinguished of London 
hostesses. . When the German Emperor 
visited London for the first time Georgiana 
Lady Dudley and Lady Londonderry were 
selected as two typical grandes dames of the 
first rank to entertain him to dinner. Lady 
Londonderry’s balls and receptions are noted 
for their splendour, She is also much 
interested in charitable works and especially 
in those for the benefit of Ireland. She is a 
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strong supporter of the Irish Industries and 
the Irish Distressed Ladies’? Fund, and has 
assisted them by subscriptions, personal work, 
and the loan of the spacious reception-rooms 
at Londonderry House for the purpose of 
bazaars and sales in their aid. 


Londonderry House.—Londonderry House 
is a huge old-fashioned mansion at the corner 
of Park Lane and Hertford Street. Unlike 
some of the larger London houses it has no 
garden, but then it faces over Hyde Park. On 
one occasion there was a fear that it might be 
destroyed by fire, for at a ball given there 
flames suddenly broke out in the ball-room 
and were with difficulty extinguished before 
they spread further. 


Lady Abinger.—Probably there never was 
a more curious fashionable craze than Christian 
Science (as it is called), and it seems to exercise 
a remarkable attraction for women. One of 
the prominent members is Lady Abinger. 
This lady is of Ametican origin, being one 
of the pretty daughters of Commodore 
Magruder. She is the mother of Lord 
Abinger, who is one of the many young 
noblemen who have been serving their 
country at the front, while her daughter, 
née Miss Ella Scarlett, inspired by the 
stories of the sufferings of the wounded 
devoted herself to the work of a hospital 
nurse out in South Africa, and quite 
recently at a most appropriate conjunc- 
ture married an Imperial Yeoman, Lady 
Abinger lives in Cornwall Gardens, and 
she is usually a prominent and striking 
figure at the Christian Science meetings 
at the “ church” in Bryanston Street. 


MRS. DOWNES 


With her champion greyhounds 


Austrian State Coach.—-One of the finest 
of the state coaches which will turn out for 
the coronation is that which will convey the 
Austrian ambassador. It is gorgeously 
decorated in scarlet crimson and white with 
a powdering of silver badges hanging all over 
it, and the liveries a~e gorgeous to match. 
The Austrian Court is one which maintains 
the splendour of its ceremonial, and the 
ambassador brings a good deal of it over here. 
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Society Amateur Actors at the Adelphi Theatre. 


DOWAGER LADY LIMERICK (‘'Mrs. Bendyshe”) LADY EDITH KING-TENISON (‘' Bess") LADY CLARKE JERVOISE (‘ Ninette'’) 


CAPTAIN F. LANE FOX (played the part of ‘‘Seth’) 


MR. HERBERT GUINNESS (the ‘ Major’’) MR. ALAN LETHBRIDGE (‘'Hoddesdon”) MR. H. DE MONTMORENCY (" Bendyshe "') 


A French play entitled L’G2illet de Ninnette by Lady Clarke Jervoise and One Summer's Day were given at the Adelphi last week by the Hon. Mrs. G., Hill-Trevor 
in aid of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade Widows and Orphans’ Fund 
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An Interesting Wedding.--Mr. H. B. 
Rowley of Dee Bank, Queensferry, who was 
married on January 21 to Miss Henrietta 
Strickland, third daughter of Mr. Walter 
Strickland of Sizergh Castle, Westmoreland, 
is one of the famous family of cricketers who 
at various times have been pillars of strength 
to Lancashire. Like the Lytteltons and the 
Christophersons the Rowleys could often have 
mustered out of the ranks of their own family 
a cricket eleven capable of playing a good 
game with almost any team. The _bride- 
groom’s father, Mr. Joseph Rowley, was in 
his younger days one of George Du Maurier’s 
most intimate friends, and it is an open secret 
that he was the original “ Taffy ” in the much- 
boomed and now forgotten 77z/by.. Dee Bank 
and Hawarden are what an Irishman would 
call “ quite contagious,” and the Gladstone 
and the Rowley families have always been 
the closest friends. The G. O. M., indeed, 
whose love for children is well known, used 
to declare that little Miss Gladys Rowley, the 
bridegroom’s youngest sister, was the most 
beautiful child he had ever seen—with the 
exception, it may be assumed, of his grand- 
daughter, Miss Dorothy Drew. 


A Great Roman Catholic Clan.—The 
Stricklands are among the oldest Roman 
Catholic families in England, and the mar- 
riage ceremony took place at the Brompton 
Oratory, the Rev. Bernard Vaughan being 
one of the officiating priests. The bride was 
attended by three pages, the sons of Lady de 
Trafford and Master Neville Marsh, and two 
bridesmaids—Miss Violet de Trafford and 
the little daughter of Lady Edith Franklin. 
Among the guests present, to name but a few, 
were Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Gladstone, Lord 
and Lady Clifford of Chudleigh, Lady 
Florence Pery, Lady Mary Sackville, the 
Dowager Countess of Limerick, the Countess 
of Bective, Lady Henry Bentinck, Sir Hum- 
phrey:and Lady de Trafford, and Sir Gerald 
and Lady Edeline Strickland. 


MR. H. BUTLER ROWLEY 


Whose marriage with Miss Henrietta Strickland took place on January 21 


Lord Rowton’s “ Hotels.”—The origin. of 
the well-known Rowton dwellings dates back 
really to the days when the present Lord 
Rowton, then Mr. “Monty” Corry, was private 
secretary to Mr. Disraeli. After the Fenian 
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outrage in Clerkenwell the Prime Minister 
sent his secretary to distribute alms to those 
who had been made homeless by the outrage. 
Mr. Corry saw a good deal of the misery of 
the district and his 
mind brooded on some 
way of alleviating it. 
Not till after he had 
been made a peer by 
his chief did the idea 
take effect, and then it 
was in the form of an 
improved cheap and 
sanitary common lodg- 
ing-house. Lord Row- 
ton is most deeply 
interested in this move- 
ment. 


Lord Northland.— 
Lord Northland, who 
has gone out to the 
front with the latest 
draft of the Guards, is 
quite a young man, 
one of the many who 
are rushing into the 
service and to the war. 
He will not come of 
age till next year, and 
it is not so long ago 
that he was at Eton, 
where he was a con- 
temporary of Lord Dal- 
meny, Lord Rosebery’s : 
son. He is considered on all hands a most 
promising young man, and active service at 
the front will be a capital apprenticeship for 
future legislation in the House of Lords. 


Lord Ranfurly.—His father, Lord Ran- 
furly, the governor of 
New Zealand, has had 
a most eventful term 
of office, not only be- 
cause it was marked 
by the despatch of 
New Zealand troops to 
South Africa and the 
visit of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. It 
has been marked also 
by personal dangers 
of every kind. Once 
he was nearly shot by 
accident while playing 
polo by a bullet from 
an adjacent rifle range. 
Once he was knocked 
down by two plunging 
horses, and the 
animals and the buggy 
to which they were 
attached passed over 
his body, but luckily 
without injuring him. 
It is not very long ago 
that he had a narrow 
escape of being 
drowned. It is also 
worthy of mention that 
his elder brother was shot by accident at the 
age of six-and-twenty in a shooting expedition 
in Abyssinia in the year 1875, and that 
melancholy event gave the earldom to the 
younger brother. 


Brandebourg 
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Told by ‘‘The Tatler.”—Lord and Lady 
Carnarvon intend to spend a couple of months 
in Egypt, which is at present quite full of 
English visitors. Lord and Lady Jersey will 
stay at Middleton until Easter, when they 
may go abroad for a week or so. Lord de 
Montalt and his daughters will remain in 
Ireland and entertain now and then till April, 
when they come up to town. By that time 


Henny 


MISS HENRIETTA STRICKLAND 


Third daughter of Mr. W. Strickland of Sizergh Castle, who was married 
on January 21 to Mr. H. Butler Rowley 


Lady Leucha Warner, his married daughter, 
will have returned to Cadogan Square. Lady 
Dorothy Nevill will remain in Charles Street 
until Easter, when she goes to Ascot for a 
short change. Mr. Bathurst and Miss Ruby 
Spencer Churchill will be married in the 
season in London for the sake of convenience. 

The Duke and Duchess of Manchester are 
going to America soon for a short visit. 
Fresh improvements are being carried out 
on the Grosvenor estate, and these include the 
pulling down of what was left of the old 
portion of the north side of South Street. 
There is no truth in the stories of the ap- 
proaching resignation of Lord Roberts. He 
is not likely to resign till his term of office is 
ended. Lord Methuen will come home from 
the front in the summer. He has now been 
out and continuously at the front almost from 
the beginning of the war. Lady Methuen, 
who is at the Cape, will accompany him. 

Julia Lady Tweeddale has settled down in 
her new house on the Embankment, which is 
convenient for Major Evans Gordon’s duties 
at the House of Commons though not very 
central in itself. Lady Ottoline Cavendish- 
Bentinck’s wedding will be a very splendid 
affair, for the Duke and Duchess of Portland 
intend to give it to her. Society is almost 
“stone-broke”” with wedding presents. It 
would be the latest czc to add to announce- 
ments of engagements, “No presents, by 
request.” The Dowager Duchess of Abercorn 
will spend her time until Easter between 
Coates Castle and visits to different members 
of her numerous family, including Lady 
Winterton. Lady Caroline Lister Kaye’s 
death was much regretted. She had many 
friends who will miss her. She was especially 
kind to young people, and they in turn liked 
her very much. 
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THE BACON-SHAKSPERE CRAZE. By R. B. Marston. 


(As I have said in my article in the 
January number of the “ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and After” Tam nota Baconian, but 
T have no desire to throw ridicule on the 
idea that Bacon used Shakspere’s name as 
a mask. All I want ts“ proof” that he did 
so. Mrs. Gallup said she had found proof, 
but I found she had manufacturedit. See 
letters in the“ Times” of December 19, 1901. 
and after.—R. B. M.) 


fifth: 


rable Batrell of Agin-court: 


Assit was plaide by the Queenes MaieHies 
Players, 


Printed by Thomas Creede, 15.98, 


REDUCED COPY OF TITLE-PAGE OF SHAKSPERE'S 
“HENRY V.” 


German writer, Herr Edwin Bormann of 

Leipzig, is one of the most enthusiastic 

of living “ Baconians ” or believers in the cult 

which teaches that Sir Francis Bacon was the 

real author, the “ concealed poet” as he calls 

himself, of the poetical and dramatic works 
generally attributed to Shakspere. 

But with the curious fate which attends so 
many apostles of the Baconian religion, not 
content with evidence which has captivated 
—if it has not convinced—such men as 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Palmerston, and John 
Bright, this German enthusiast attempts to 
prove too much. In his most recent work, 
Die Kunst der Pseudonyms, Herr Bormann 
gives—and with all seriousness and convic- 
tion—the most comical series of pictorial 
“ proofs ” of Bacon’s identity with Shakspere 
which have ever 
been offered to 
an astonished, 
not to say incre- 
dulous, world. 

He has ran- 
sacked the 
known and _for- 
gotten literature 
of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth 
centuries for 
facts on which 
to construct what 
I almost hesitate 


FAMOVS VIC. 
tories of Henry the 


Containing the Honov- 


to describe as his fable of ‘‘ pictorial Baconi- 
anisms.” Puck on Pegasus we know, Bacon 
in cyphers in books we have heard of, but 
Bacon oz Shakspere’s title-pages and books 
is a new discovery due entirely to the—as I 
am afraid the reader of these lines will say — 
imagination of Herr Bormann. 

To put it briefly his discovery is that while 
one class of students have proved by means of 
microscopes and telescopes that there exist all 
sorts of wonderful cyphers hidden by 
Bacon in all kinds of books, another 
class have applied equally high-power 
optical instruments to prove that he did 
nothing of the kind. While all this 
has been going on for months and 
years, he (Herr B.) has discovered that 
Bacon himself has dis- 
covered his identity 
with Shakspere in a 
series of pictorial syno- 
nyms—so simple, so 
convincing, that no- 
thing but their sim- 
plicity has prevented 
their being instantly 
recognised ; there they 
have been all these 
centuries under’ our 
very noses and we 
could notsee it. This 
is another proof of the 
grandeur of Bacon’s 
genius. 

Note the Boar=Pig= Bacon. 

(“ Hang Hog is Latin for Bacon.”— 
Merry Wives of Windsor.) 

And the two Stars=Light= Beacon. 

Also note the Moon on its back= 
Bac-on. 

Bear in mind 
(says Herr Bor- 
mann) that in Latin 
the genitive of Bacon 
is Baconus, the ab- 
lative Bacone. This will 
give us the key to the 
hieroglyphics in which 
Bacon disguised his name 
on the pictorial title-pages 
and head and tail pieces 
found in his works and in 
those of Shakspere. 

In the title-page of 
Henry V. it will be seen Truth is being 
whacked on her back, z.e., Back-on. In the 
fifth line will be found Ba-, in the fourth Con 
=Bacon, and in the bottom line Cvrede 
Thomas ! 

The illustration at foot of this page, 
according to Herr Bormann, is full of hiero- 
glyphic pseudonyms for Bacon, thus :— 

If Bacon had given a picture of his 


The arms of 
Francis Bacon 
in 1660 


REPRODUCTION OF THE ORNAMENTAL HEAD-PIECE USED FOUR TIMES 


1623 FOLIO EDITION OF SHAKSPERE 


It also heads the first page of Bacon’s ‘‘Novum Organum,” published in 1620. Note that the crook or hook in 


the top right-hand corner is missing 
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COPY OF HEAD-PIECE WHICH APPEARS 
ORIGINAL EDITIONS OF THE SHAKSPERE PLAYS 


armorial pig (or “ Bacon”) of course the 
world would have at once smelt a rat ; so he 
gives us instead the fat loutish figure in the 
centre, the Chaw-Bacon, 

In Henry IV. Shakspere makes Falstaff 


speak of ‘‘ Bacon-fed knaves” and say :— 
Hang ye, gorbellied‘knaves, are ye undone? 
No, ye fat chuffs: I would your store were here ! 
On, Bacons, on! 


So here we have a picture of a fat chuff or 
“Bacon.” It must also be noticed that: this 
fat Bacon wears a back-comb, pronounced, 
according to Herr Bormann, “ Backon” in 
Bacon’s time. 

On each side of the central figure will be 
seen two five-pointed star-shaped flowers ; 
these represent the two five-pointed stars or 
“Beacons” in Bacon’s crest. 

The fat Bacon figure holds in each hand a 
bird with a big beak and on its head a comb 
Beak-comb= Bacon, 

On the right and left of the picture we are 
to note the upper portion of two human bodies, 
that on the right turns his Back-on the 
spectator=Bac-on. Behind these two human 
figures will be seen two rabbits=conies, buck 
rabbits=buck conies= Baconie= Bacon. 

Under each cony will be seen a buck, 
which taken with the cony over it makes again 
Buck-cony=Bacone= Bacon. To make it 
clearer still Bacon has shown the buck éaying 
for food, which with the cony over it again 
gives us Bay-cony=Bacone. 

Herr Bormann points out that this head- 
piece used in the folio Shakspere and in 
Bacon’s Organum ‘are almost identical except 
that the little hook on the right-hand top 
corner is missing.” To that missing hook 
hangs a tale ; at least, Herr Bormann finds one 


to hang to it. He says :— 
It must be noted that in the impression in the Novum 


IN MANY OF THE 


This, Herr Bormann points out, is of great importance, because it is not 

only frequently used but it is composed of letters of the alphabet. 

left-hand top corner will be seen a Bird, then in large ornamental 
flowing letters ACON, which being interpreted means BACON 


In the 


Organum the head-piece is new and in intact; that was 
when it was used in Bacon's work in 1620; in the 1623 
folio of Shakspere the little hook in the corner is missing. 
Evidently the same block was used, although the works 
were printed by different printers. 

The inference is that Bacon used his 
hieroglyphic design in both with the manifest 
intention of identifying the author. 

I hardly like to spoil sucha good tale, but ina 
folio edition of Sylvester’s works I find the same 
design quite 
intact although 
printed in 1641. 

In the AZonth- 
ly Review for 
February Mr. 
Andrew Lang is 
to deal destruc- 
tively with Mrs. 
Gallup, and that 
lady is to reply 
to everybody in 


IN THE FAMOUS 


the Pall Mall 
Magazine for 
March, 
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AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 
Week by Week. 


Aussele 


MISS NELLIE BOWMAN AS ‘THE CASINO GIRL” 
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Miss Gertrude Elliott in “Mice and Men” at the Lyric. 


Downey 


Miss Elliott plays the part of ‘‘ Peggy,” known as “ Little Britain,” in Mrs. Ryley’'s play 
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Mr. Forbes Robertson in “Mice and Men” at the Lyric. 


Downey 


Mr. Forbes Robertson plays the part of ‘“ Mark Embury.: scholar, scientist, and philanthropist 
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Miss Gertrude Elliott in “M 


Downey 
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The Triumph of Miss Gertrude 


Miss Elliott Comes to her Own.—Miss 
‘Gertrude Elliott has completely conquered the 
public at last, for her picture of “ Little Britain,” 
the foundling in Mrs. Ryley’s fairy tale, JZce 
and Men, at the Lyric is a triumph in the 
art of personality. She and Mrs. Ryley 
are great friends, and the playwright probably 
fashioned her phantasy to the player’s capacity. 
In any case the result is altogether charming. 
Indeed, it is long since we have had sucha 
rousing first night, for the play went to the 
heart of the house from the very first, and the 
‘curtain was rung down amid applause and 
enthusiasm that was almost boisterous in its 
‘exuberance. 

Mrs. Ryley’s Quality.—Mrs. Ryley is not 
a profound thinker; I do not know whether 
‘she has any ideas about art and a mission, but 
‘she possesses the supreme gift of being able 
to create atmosphere and she knows the 
possibilities of the stage to a nicety. Her 
‘stage pictures (as for example the soldier 
coming in through the window) are admirable, 
and her stage scheme is well thought out. 
I still remember the infinite pleasure that 
JSedbury, Junior, beautifully acted by Mr. Fred 
Kerr, gave me at Terry’s exactly six years 
ago, and in the same way J/ice and Men is 
full of innumerable qualities that defy defini- 
tion. Indeed, if you come to examine the 
play very critically you will see that it is 
ultimately theatrical. It is as though you 
discovered that a beautiful landscape was 
only a back cloth. I know all that perfectly, 
and yet my admiration is completely com- 
mandeered by Mrs. Ryley’s artful artlessness, 
by the delicious sunniness of the play. Like 
the rest of the house I revelled in it all 
without a touch of cynicism. 


The Story.—Mark Embury is an amusing 
mixture of Sir Austin Feverel and -:our old 
friend Dobbin. He was jilted in his youth, 
healed a broken and bruised heart in the 
realms of philosophy, and then resolved in his 
maturity to rear for himself the perfect wife. 
So he chose a sixteen-year-old maiden, “ Little 
Britain ” (christened, you will note, topographi- 
cally), from the Foundling Hospital and 
set to work. But his gay young nephew, 
Captain Lovell, who had previously flirted 
with his friend Goodlake’s wife, fell in love 
with the maid, and poor old Embury, inured 
to renunciation by the teachings of his 
philosophy, achieved the great, and, as I 
venture to think, purely stage, altruism by 
surrendering the girl whom he could not 
fashion to his ideal, for even in his agony 
he recognised clearly that nature was stronger 
than all the arts put together. Nothing 
could be better in its way than the last 
curtain. We see the beautiful cottage which 
poor Embury had built for himself at Hamp- 
stead for the bride who was never to be 
his, and the philosopher, with all his theories 
dispelled to the four winds, walks showly out, 
lingering forlornly at the wicket as the strains 
of the immortal lyric, “My luve is like a 
red, red rose,” is sung joyously inside the 
cottage by “ Little Britain” and the captain, 
to the faint tinkle of a harpsichord. That 
inoutline is the mere story; but the plot is 
nothing as compared with the whole atmo- 
sphere, the fesse of the writer, the prettiness 
of the scene-painter’s work, and the charm.of 
Miss Elliott. 


Miss Elliott’s’ Chance. — When Miss 
Elliott stepped on the stage of the Duke of 
York’s in The Cowboy and the Lady one 
June night three years ago we were all 


conscious that a delightful and natural 
ingénue had been given to the stage, but it 
was not until Mrs. Ryley created the part of 
“Little Britain” that we knew how far Miss 
Elliott could go. Her performance scintillates 
with a hundred elusive charms. Her old 
wistfulness has been variegated with other 
qualities. The note of her work is its immense 
joy, which is as natural and as innocent as a 
child’s. There are coquetry and comedy, there 


are love and laughter, there are pathos and 
power, there are, in short, all the qualities that 
give a genuine actress a chance—and Miss 
Elliott took it victoriously. 


“MICE AND MEN” 
‘‘ The best-laid schemes o’ mice and men gang aft 
a-gley.’—Burns. 

Written by Madeleine Lucette Ryley. Produced at 
the Lyric Theatre, January 22 


Mark Embury .- - - Mr. Forses RopertTson 
(Scholar, scientist, and philanthropist, who adopted 
“Little Britain” from the Foundling Hospital. with 

the view of training her to be his wife) 

Roger Goodlake - - - Mr. Lurct LaBLACHE 

(Embury’s friend and neighbour, whose wife was 
in love with Embury's nephew, Captain Lovell) 

Captain George Lovell - - Mr..Ben WEBSTER 
(Who outlives his affection for Mrs. Goodlake and 

marries ‘‘ Little Britain ") 

Sir Harry Trimblestone Mr. LEON QUARTERMAINE 

(Mrs. Goodlake's cousin) 

Kit Barniger - - - - Mr. J. H. Rirey 
(Fiddler and professor of deportment. The distant 
cousin of Embury's housekeeper) 

Petey - - - - Mr. WiLttam FarreEn, JUN. 
(Embury’s old bachelor servant) 

Beadle of the HOR NaNO 

Hospital - ee es 
Joanna Goodlake - - Miss ALtcE DE WINTON 
Mrs. Deborah  - - - Miss CARLINGFORD 

(Embury’s housekeeper) 

Matron of the Foundling | 

Hospital- - - -) 
Molly (a kitchen maid) 


Mr. Ernest CosHaM 


Miss MINNIE GRIFFIN 


- Miss EpirH FENCHESTER 

and 

“ Little Britain” - Miss GERTRUDE ELLIOTT 
(the foundling whom Embury adopted) 


Place—Old Hampstead. Period, about 17£6. 

Act 1. Mark Embury’s study (an attic): 

Act 2, Housekeeper'’s room at Embury’s, 

Act 3. Ante-room at Belsize House during the 
masquerade ball. 

Six weeks elapse. 

Act 4. Garden of the South Cottage at Hamp- 

stead (which Embury had built for his bride). 


THE CAST OF MRS. RYLEY’S PLAY 


Her Comrades.—Mr. Forbes Robertson is 
merely her chorus, but he may well be con- 
tent to be that in view of the delight which 
she gives us. Mr. Ben Webster looks very 
gallant as the soldier and plays admirably. 
There is no prettier play to be seen in London 
at this moment. I thank Mr. Robertson for 
producing it, and I am extremely glad to think 
that he has at last found a great success, 
which should crowd the Lyric Theatre for 
many months. 


Mr. Forbes Robertson’s Career.—Mr. 
Forbes Robertson was a painter before he 
thought of making the stage his profession. 
For three years he was a student at the Royal 
Academy, and his almost suddenly announced 


My luve is like a red, red rose 
That's newly sprung in June; 

My luve is like a melodie 
That's sweetly played in tune. 


As fair art thou, my bonnie lass, 
So deep in luve am |, 

And | will luve thee still, my dear, 
Till a’ the seas gang dry. 


MISS ELLIOTT’'S MUSICAL MOTIVE IN 
THE PLAY 


Burns's beautiful song will soon be the rage of the town 
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Elliott at the Lyric. 


intention to abandon painting caused surprise 
amongst his friends, who saw in his work the 
prom’se of a distinguished career for the 
young artist. He was only twenty-one years 
of age when he made his appearance before 
the public in a play by W. G. Wills called A“ 
Steward at the old Princess’s. During the 
three years that followed he played in stock 
companies and on tour, at the end of which 
time he settled down in London and once 
more took up painting. He exhibited at the 
Academy as well as at the Grosvenor, the 
New, and the Dudley galleries. Many of the 
portraits that he painted attracted consider- 
able attention, the best-known, perhaps, being 
those of Madame Modjeska, Miss Ellen Terry, 
Mrs. Kendal, and Samuel Phelps. He paints 
but little now, the cares of the theatre leaving 
very little time to spare for that or any other 
work. Of all authors he prefers Shakspere. 


He is partly Scots.--Mr. Forbes Robert- 
son was born in London, his father being 
Mr. John Forbes Robertson, the well-known 
art critic, and his mother an English woman. 
Last Christmas twelve months he -married 
Miss Elliott. His homeis in Bedford Square, 
where his father, a most virile old gentleman 
of eighty who keeps his native Doric intact, 
resides with him. 


Miss Elliott’s Stage Career.—Miss Elliott 
had been three years on the stage in America 
before she came to London with Mr. Nat 
Goodwin and her sister, Miss Maxine Elliott. 
She belongs to Rockland, Maine, her father 
being an Irishman, her’ mother a New 
Englander. Her first appearance as an 
actress was made at Saratoga in A Woman 
of No Importance, her part being Lady 
Stutfield. The performance took place on a 
Saturday night, and on the following Monday 
she appeared in Diplomacy. For three years 
she acted without interruption, except such as 
was caused by journeying to distant places. 
She toured in the United States, Canada, and 
Australia, always with her sister and Mr. Nat 
Goodwin. Therefore when she accepted an 
engagement to appear in A Royal Family at 
the Court Theatre she was greatly upset by 
the parting from her sister, who sailed from 
London for New York on the day preceding 
the production of Captain Marshall’s play. 
The splendid “notices” that Miss Elliott 
received on that occasion were well deserved, 
but the strain on her nerves was nearly too 
much for her. Always nervous. in a new flay 
she was additionally so that night because of 
her sister’s absence, but the public, unaware 
of the circumstance, saw nothing but what 
was delightful in her performance. 


She is of ‘Irish Origin——The name of 
Elliott was assumed by the two sisters 
because of their mother’s dislike of the theatre, 
their real surname being Dermot. - During 
their school days they never had any oppor- 
tunities of learning anything about acting, but 
Miss Gertrude Elliott, who had taught herself 
to whistle very tunefully, used often to contri- 
bute a whistling number to the little church 
festivals at home. She can sing, too, with 
great charm, for her rendering of “ My luve 
is like a red, red rose” in ice and Men is 
delightful in its simplicity. When:she first 
came to London she frightened the English 
members of the company by whistling in her 
dressing-room at the theatre. She was quite 
unaware of the superstition that this is con- 
sidered by English actors to be unlucky. She 
and her husband are enthusiastic golfers. 
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MISS ROSIE EDWARDES 


In A Chinese Honeymoon at the Strand 


iss Rosie Edwardes, who is Millie, one of 
Mrs. Pineapple’s very attractive brides- 

maids in Zhe Chinese Honeymoon at the 
Strand Theatre, got her first engagement 
from Mr. George Edwardes and went on tour 
with A Greek Slave in September, 1898. 
Although her family name is the same she 
is not related to her first manager, by whom 
she was engaged for one of his provincial 
tours of A Runaway Girl after she had 
completed her term in A Greek Slave. Next 
she was engaged by Mr. T. B. Davis to tour 
with /Vorodora, which she continued to do 
until the production of A Chinese Honey- 
moon last October, when she was offered and 
accepted her present little part in that very 
successful piece. Miss Edwardes is very fond 
of her profession and is anxious to succeed in 
it. Singing attracts her more than anything 
else, and it was that which induced her to 
venture into musical comedy 
after an appearance in ama- 
teur theatricals that was, 
from her friends’ point of 
view, a most flattering one. 


he first professional ap- 
pearance of Miss 
Muriel Ashwynne, who is 
playing in JA/ademoitselle 
Mars, was made at rather 
an earlier age than is the 
case with most actresses. 
In the same way the part 
that she essayed on this 
occasion was of more than 
average importance. It was 
that of Lady Macbeth, and 
Miss Ashwynne’s birthdays 
at this date only numbered 
eight. After this it need 
scarcely be explained that 
the remainder of the cast 
on this occasion were also children. Miss 
Ashwynne’s serious dramatic training was 
received at the able hands of Miss Sarah 
Thorne, of whose stock company she was a 
member for some time. In London Miss 
Ashwynne has lately been seen at the Globe 
and Criterion theatres, her last engagement 
being in Zhe Undercurrent, 


r, Chevalier is once again to figure as a 
dramatist, for he has collaborated with 

Mr. Tom Gallon (the co-author of Zhe Man 
who Stole the Castle) in Memory’s Garden, 
which Mr. Robert Newman of the Queen’s 
Hall will put on-at the Comedy. One is not 
surprised that the principal part has been 
allotted to Mr. William Mackintosh, for whom 
Mr. Chevalier has a warm admiration. 
“Londoners,” said Mr. Chevalier in his recent 
autobiography, Before I Forget, “as yet have 


MISS MOLLY MOORE, THE DOLL IN 


MISS MURIEL ASHWYNNE 


Who is playing in Mademoiselle Mars 


Plays and 
Players. 


had only a taste of this fine artist’s powers— 
his genius.” I heartily agree in. this dictum, 
for Mr. Mackintosh has been quite lost in 
such pieces as The Silver Slipper—especially 
on tour. I hope JZemory’s Garden will be 
luckier than Zhe Land of Nod, which Mr. 
Chevalier not only wrote but acted in at the 
Royalty in September, 1898. 


r. William Mollison has turned himself 
into a limited liability company with 


registered offices in his native Dundee and a 


telegraphic address of ‘‘ Yarns.” His Shak- 


“ BLUE-BELL 


This tiny child is brought on to the stage in a box and then wakes up and 


sings a song with great charm 


sperean company will tour the principal 
provincial towns in the early spring, Mr. 
Mollison playing Henry V. and __ being 
supported by a very strong London company. 
The production will be the same in every 
detail as at the Lyceum Theatre during the 
season under this management. 


JPRS Oxford University Dramatic Society 

produces to-day Zwo Gentlemen of 
Verona. Mr.G.R. Foss is, as in several pre- 
vious years, undertaking the stage manage- 
ment. Mr. A. T. Loyd of Hertford is the 
secretary and Mr. R. Forsyth of Christchurch, 
the treasurer. Mr. E. Kenworthy Browne, 
New College, will play Proteus ; Mr. J. Gil- 
liatt, University, is Valentine ; Lord Tiverton, 
New College, will play Launce; and Mr. 
Kennedy Cox, Hertford, is to be Speed. The 
orchestra is in the hands of Mr. G. S. Monck. 
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Latlie Charles 


MRS. MAESMORE MORRIS 


Who plays in Pilkerton's Peerage at the Garrick 


gee new shilling theatrical books have 

appeared—Mr. Sidney Dark’s Svage 
Silhouettes and the Eva Annual. Mr. Dark, 
who is a nephew by marriage of the late 
T. W. Robertson, has been associated with the 
Daily Mail for some time. His wife (Miss 
Nellie Sydney), his brother, and his sister are 
all on the stage, so that he has a very theatrical 
environment. In Stage Silhouettes he has 
dashed off character sketches of sixteen plays, 
three playwrights, and a critic (Mr. Archer). 
Mr. Dark has an eye for a phrase, as when 
he speaks of the stage as “the pirate of the 
professions.” I should have liked him, how- 
ever, even in S7/houettes to give a few dates. 
I wish, too, that the va Annual would devote 
itself altogether to facts instead of the fiction 
which it induces actors to write. The va is 
far-and-away the best theatrical record for 
historical purposes, and if I might suggest it 
to Mr, Ledger a reprint of 
the casts of the best plays 
of the year would be very 
acceptable to theatrical 
enthusiasts. 


if would draw the attention 

of these enthusiasts to 
a new book they might not 
readily see, namely, Mr. 
William Carnie’s Reporting 
Reminiscences. It treats 
of the stage mainly in 
Aberdeen —the “theatrical 
Ultima Thule” — where 
Mr. Carnie represented 
the Zimes for nearly fifty 
years, and is _ intensely 
readable. Mr. Carnie has 
produced the best lyric in 
broad Scots of the last 
quarter of a century, “ Tam 
Teuchit’s Reflections among 
the Stooks,” and he writes English prose as 
few Scots ever manage to do. 


~ Ellis 


here is a slang saying in existence to the 
effect that ‘Some people are born 
lucky.” This fact seems to point with peculiar 
applicability to Miss Ada Webster, who has 
just made her first appearance at the Shaftes- 
bury Theatre in the curtain-raiser by Mr. J. 
Hartley Manners called As Once in May. 
Mr. Manners, it may be remembered, was re- 
sponsible for that admirable little dramalette, 
The Queen's Messenger, in which Miss 
Charlotte Granville once played with such 
distinction. Miss Webster is comparatively 
a newcomer to the stage, her first appearance 
having been made in London when, as Miss 
Lettice Fairfax’s understudy, she appeared as 
Lady Kathleen Derwent in Zhe Price of 
Peace at Drury Lane Theatre. 
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**Pilkerton’s Peerage ”’—Mr. Arthur Bourchier in his Dressing-room. 


Copyrigh* of ** The Tatler” 


Mr. Arthur Bourchier plays the part of the Hon. Lucius Vandean, secretary to the Prime Minister, in Pilkerton's Peerage at the Garrick. This picture was 
taken by Mr. F. G. Hodsoll 
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HERR VALADON, ILLUSIONIST 


He shoots at the lamp 


n the latest Maskelyne and 
Cooke entertainment Herr 
Valadon presents some bewilder- 
ing tricks and illusions. One of 
his best is that in which a small 
lamp plays an important part. 
On one side of the stage is the 
usual magician’s small round 
table, and suspended against the 
back scene is a square reflector 
in a gilt frame having a shelf at 
the foot. A small oil lamp with 
chimney and globe is placed 
upon the table and the lamp 
covered with a handkerchief in 
which is a round hole through 
which the glass chimney passes. 
Although the body of the lamp 
is hidden beneath the handker- 
chief the glass chimney is visibl » 
to the audience. The lights 
are full on, and every object 
on the stage, including Herr 
Professor himself, is distinctly 
palpable. Herr Valadon in 
orthodox evening dress stands 
a few feet from the table 
facing it. In his right hand 
he holds a pistol, which he 
points at the lamp and fires. 
Lo and behold the lamp has 
flown from the table and taken 
up a position on the shelf in 
front of the mirror! The hand- 
kerchief remains on the table. 


ie “Entranced Fakir” is 

the title of Mr. Mas- 
kelyne’s latest and best illu- 
sion. It is contained in a 
“magical romance” written 
and invented by Mr. Maske- 
lyne to expose certain hyp- 
notic frauds. As a matter of 
fact the Fakir, who is called 
“Dryanard -Boo Sing,” is 
really one Sam Mugridge, a 
confederate of his employer, 
Dick Nicholls, a dealer in 
show phenomena. It is out 
of the fraud of presenting this 
so-called Mahomedan monk, 
who the comedy people of 
the sketch refer to as the 
“faker,” that the illusion 
springs. The latter consists of 
the “levitation” of the body. 


Various Variety 


Entertainers. 


he Fakir is brought on to. the stage in a 
long wooden box which is supported on 
two chairs. The man is supposed to be in a 
hypnotic trance and fully under the control 
of the mesmerist. To demonstrate this the 
“ levitation” is indulged in. . The body is lifted 
on to the top of the box and remains perfectly 
still in full sight of the audience. In this case 
also the lights are full on and no trace of any 
apparatus visible. Mr. Maskelyne steps be- 
hind the box facing the audience and makes 
some upward passes with his hands. Slowly the 
body rises from its recumbent position, retain- 
ing its rividity, and floats upward a few feet, 
where it remains stationary for some minutes 
and then floats down again on to the box in 
obedience to Mr. Maskelyne’s passes. 


THE KELLINO FAMILY AT THE HIPFODROME 


THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF MISS MARIE LLOYD 
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HERR VALADON, ILLUSIONIST 


The lamp transfers itself to the wall 


Ms Marie Lioyd, who re- 
cently returned from a 
highly successful visit to Aus- 
tralia, is quite the most popular 
music-hall comedienne of the 
day. It is to her credit that she 
has worked her way up from the 
lowest rungs of the professional 
ladder to the position of ‘‘lead- 
ing lady ” in the variety theatres. 
This has only been accomplished 
after a long spell of real hard 
work, aided throughout, be it 
added, by a personality in which 
the essence of vivacity and a 
superabundance of sheer good 
humour are agreeably combined, 
In private life Miss Lloyd is one 
of the best-hearted women in the 
world, and there are scores of her 
poorer professional brothers 
and sisters who worship her. 


Meu cleverness is shown 

in Venetia, which is 
the title of the performance 
now being given by the 
Kellino family at the London 
Hippodrome. The stage is 
transformed into a_ pretty 
picture of a certain spot on 
the Grand Canal at Venice. 
The feature of the show is the 
triple “ risley ” work, so called, 
by the way, because it is sup- 
posed to have been invented 
by an old-time acrobat named 
Risley. The three senior 
Kellinos lie on their backs, 
then using their feet only 
they proceed to toss the 
younger members about from 
one to the other, crossing and 
recrossing them, and at times 
causing them to turn all 
manner of somersaults while 
passing from one pair of feet 
to another. Afterwards the 
centre acrobat who is acting 
as ‘‘ bearer” is replaced by a 
kind of spring-board and the 
same tricks are performed as 
were gone through with the 
three Kellinos lying down. 
English bred and born they 
are sisters and brothers, ex- 
cept the youngest—a cousin. 
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Miss Marion Terry in ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.’’ 


Hana 


MISS TERRY IN THE FIRST ACT (NEW YORK) MISS TERRY ABOUT TO MEET THE STERN EARL 


Miss Terry, who is perhaps the most gracious figure on the English stage, has been playing the part of Mrs, Errol, the mother of Little Lord Fauntleroy, whose story 
has been revived at Wyndham's Theatre from which it was withdrawn last week. Miss Terry played the part before in 1889 
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Window & Grove 


MR. DALTON BAKER 


M:* Dalton Baker, who is 
singing at the St. James’s 
Hall Ballad Concerts to day, 
studied with Mr. Harold 
Macpherson and Mr, Fred 
Walker at the Royal Academy 
of Music, where he won the 
Mence Smith Scholarship. He 
possesses a baritone voice of 
exceptional quality and power. 
As a boy he was musical and 
sang in the choir of All Saints’ 
Church, Margaret Street. At 
the age of fourteen he was 
appointed organist of the Guards’ 
Chapel, Chelsea Barracks, and 
when sixteen years old was 
offered the post (which he now 
holds) of organist and choir- 
master at St. Mary Magdalene’s 
Church, Munster Square. 


M" Raymond Roze, who 

made her début at the 
Ballad Concert on January, 29, 
was originally announced as 
Marie Sora, but is now to come 
out under her real name, being 
the wife of Mr. Raymond Roze, 
son of Madame Marie Roze, 
and composer of the recent 
suites of incidental music to 
Julius Cesar, Henry V., and 
Sweet Nell of Old Drury. 
Mrs. Roze is a native of New 
York and received her earliest 
training from an old Italian pro- 
fessor ; she has since been study- 
ing in London and Paris. A 
year or two back, when she was 
only seventeen, she was given 
the whole vépertotre of soprano 
parts to study for a season at 
Milan, but it was considered 
that the work would be too great 
a strain for her voice at that age 
and the engagement fell through. 
She was heard last year by Son- 
zogno in Paris, and he offered 
her an engagement at the 
Theatre Lyrico, Milan, but as the 
répertoire he was projecting was 
to be drawn from the new school 
of modern composers Mrs. Roze 
was advised by those most com- 
petent to judge to spare her voice 
the arduous work of many new 
productions, in which she might 
never be heard again. 


MISS ELLEN BEACH YAW 


MRS. RAYMOND ROZE 
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DR. THEO LIERHAMMER 


Concert -room. 


Langfier 


M*s Ellen Beach Yaw, who 

was first heard here for a 
short time in the Savoy opera, 
The Rose of Persia, has been 
studying for the last two years in 
Paris with Madame Marchesi, and 
has. come back with her delight- 
ful voice strengthened and 
developed into something more 
than a phenomenally high 
soprano. She is a native of 
California and is an ardent lover 
of animals. Any number of 
faithful dogs adore and follow 
her. She has a charming fer- 
sonality and an ertire freedom 
from affectation. She has just 
had an offer to create a vé/e in 
Massenet’s new opera to be given 
at Monte Carlo. 


r. Theo Lierhammer, that 
excellent baritone singer 
who has recently made such a 
stir in musical circles, was born in 
Poland in November, 1867. His 
original intention was to enter 
the medical profession, and for 
that purpose he studied at Viena 
for seven years and took the 
degree of Doctor in Medicine. 
But during that time his passion 
for music caused him to take 
lessons in singing at the con- 
servatoire, and he made such 
progress under the tuition of 
Professor Ress that he ultimately 
decided to abandon medicine. 


H is next move took the form 

of “more study,” and he 
placed himself in the hands of 
Stockhausen, and became hs 
pupil at Frankfort. Still not 
satisfied with himself he went to 
Paris and obtained further tuition. 
Feeling that he was then fully 
equipped for the fray he started 
at Perlin and made a tour in 
Germany, Austria, and Russia, 
singing in all the principal towns 
with the greatest succcss. The 
Austrian Court took notice of 
him and one of his greatest 
supporters was Princess Steph- 
anie (Countess Lonyay). He 
came to London at the end of 
1900 and was at once recognised 
as an exceptional singer. He is 
in great demand as a teacher. 
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The New American Melodrama, “Arizona,” at the Adelphi. 


Byron 


Mr. Augustus Thomas's play, Arizona, which has been played with success in America, was produced at the Adelphi Theatre on Monday night by an American company 
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A Quartette from “A Country Girl” at Daly’s. 


MISS MAGGIE MAY MISS TOPSY SINDEN 


Who plays the part of the Indian Princess Who dances so charmingly 


wISS BERYL FABER MISS EVIE GREENE 


Who plays the part of the grass widow, Mrs. Quinton Raikes The strapping Devonshire girl 


These pictures were taken in the dressing-room of the ladies by Mr. Bassano 
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MR. FARJEON, THE NOVELIST’S SON 
Mr. Harry Farjeon is a composer 


‘The “law of heredity” does not always 
operate, but one is never surprised when 
a clever man has clever children, or at any 
rate children who are following up the same 
sort of interests as himself. On this page are 
given the sons and daughters of some people 
well-known in different branches of art. 


M r. Benjamin Leopold Farjeon, the novelist, 

has a son and a daughter who are 
extremely musical. Mr. Farjeon—who was 
born in London in 1833, managed the 
first newspaper published in America, and 
married the daughter of Joseph Jefferson, 
the American comedian—is of Jewish origin. 


is son, Harry, is a composer, and was born 

on May 6, 1878, at Hohokus, New Jersey. 
He first studied under Mr. Landon Ronald 
and Dr. John Storer, and entering the Royal 
Academy of Musicin January, 1895, remained 
until March, rgor, studying under Mr. Batti- 
son Haynes and Mr. Frederick Corder for 
composition and under Mr. Septimus Webbe 
for pianoforte playing. The list of his 
scholarships and prizes is a long one. The 
following are some of them: Goring Thomas 
Scholarship, 1897; Robert Burns Club Prize, 
1899 ; Charles Lucas Prize, 1899 ; Worshipful 
Company of Musicians’ Medal, 1899 (awarded 
once in three years to the most distinguished 
student in the academy) ; R.A.M. Club Prize, 
1got. In addition to these he has received 


SON 


MR. FREDERIC WEATHERLY'S 
Mr. Alec Weatherly, actor 


Clever Children 
of 
Clever People. 


The 


two certificates, two silver medals, and three 
bronze medals at the annual examinations. 
At the R.A.M. orchestral concert at Queen’s 
Hall, December, 1900, Mr. Farjeon’s concerto 
in D was performed, and the Westminster 
Orchestral Society about two years ago pro- 
duced his ‘‘Hans Andersen” suite. The 
Westminster Society will also perform his 
orchestral variations for the first time at their 


concert in May. 

M" Farjeon’s daughter, Eleanor, who has 
not yet attained her majority, began to 

write verses at the early age of eight, and when 

only eleven years of age produced a poem in 

blank verse entitled “Chaos.” Several of her 


MR. LEONARD FLEMMING 


Son of the well-known actor. He is a farmer, a first-rate 
pianist, and fights against the Boers 


short stories have appeared in magazines at 
various times, and a poem called “The Old 
Year and the New” is to be found in her 
father’s latest novel, Pvide of Race. She has 
written the libretti of her brother’s operas, 
Floretta and The Registry Office. The 
former, a two-act romantic opera, was pro- 
duced at St. George’s Hall in July, 1899, and 
the latter, a one-act comic opera, was brought 
out at the same hall in June, 1900. Both 
works were performed by the operatic class 
of the Royal Academy of Music with full 
orchestral accompaniment. She has also 
written numberless poems and the words to 
her brother’s published songs, and is now 
engaged upon the libretto of a cantata. 


r. Herbert Flemming, the well-known actor 

who has recently confined his attention 

to South Africa, has a clever son, Leonard, 
who in the intervals between farming and 
chasing Boers along with his corps plays the 
piano. Mr. Flemming has a remarkable gift 
in being able to play by ear anything he has 
once heard, and on one occasion when his 
father visited Queenstown with his London 
Comedy Company for a three nights’ season 
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MISS FARJEON, THE NOVELIST’S DAUGHTER 
Miss Eleanor Farjeon, writer of verses and music 


there was no professional pianist to be 
obtained, but young Flemming was persuaded 
to come to the rescue... He had two hours to 
get into Queenstown from his farm, and at a 
quarter to eight on the memorable night a 
dusty, travel-stained youngster quietly sat 
down to the Broadwood grand and without a 
sheet of music gave a Queenstown audience 
one of the most varied musical programmes 
they had ever heard. 


r. Alec Weatherly is the only son of 

Mr. Fred Weatherly, the eminent song- 

writer, lecturer, and barrister. He was born 
at Oxford and educated at Rugby and 
Brasenose College. After leaving Oxford he 
chose the stage as a profession and appeared 
with Mr. and Mrs. Tapping in /im the 
Penman. He next played in Rodespierre at 
the Lyceum, and later on in Lord and Lady 
Algy and The Royal Family. He is now 
touring as acting manager with Vode. Mrs. 
Walter Burnet James is the eldest daughter 
of Mr. Weatherly and lives at Clifton. 
She was married last year. Like her father 
she has a passion for music and painting. 
By the way, Mr. Weatherly is going to 
give his- recital, “ Thirty-three Years of Song 
Writing,” at the Y.M.C.A. Hall, 186, Alders- 
gate Street, E.C., on Saturday, February 15, 
at 7.30 p.m. He will be assisted by Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Newton and Mr. Lane Wilson. 


MR. FREDERIC WEATHERLY’S DAUGHTER 
Mrs. Walter James 
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The Hon. John Collier’s Picture of a Play-actress. 


In Ulysses she plays the part of Melantho 


This picture shows Miss Mab Paul in Henley and Stevenson's charming play, Beau Austin, 
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A COMPLETE STORY. By Bolton Maltravers. 


CHAPTER I, 
is phen: darling, it is at last good-bye.” 
The girl’s voice broke into a passionate 
-sob, and the man at her side knew he had no 
-comfort to give. 

“Yes, darling, it is, it must be as you say. 
‘Good-bye.” And then he stopped lest his tone 
should betray the agony he was suffering. 
~« And yet, must it?” 

“Yes, boy. You must be brave. You 
mever could be happy if you were bitterly 
poor, you couldn’t write as you do if the wolf 
were at the door, and some day you would 
feel that but for me you might have done 
better.” 

“ And am I never to see you again ?” 

“Never, Charlie, never! You will see 
Muriel to-night. You will ask her to be your 
“wife. She will consent, I know she will.” 
She looked up at him. 

“ Ah, Charlie, Charlie,” she said, bursting 
-again into uncontrollable tears, “this is not 
ithe gospel of love we’ve lived the past two 
years !” 

“Two years ! I thought I’d known you all 
imy life.” 

“Two years only, in time, since you, the 
‘Charles Leraine for whom people were pro- 
phesying literary success, and I, your unknown 
typewriter, met—on business—and then, well, 
on pleasure. Do you remember coming down 
for the first time to the old rectory just when 
‘we were engaged and seeing why it was that 
a clergyman’s daughters sometimes have to 
face the battle of life like men ?” 

“Remember, beloved? Yes, every word, 
every act. Oh! what a fool I was to specu- 
late as I did.” 

“Hush, dear, hush. You must not blame 
yourself for that, for it hurts me. If you had 
not met and cared for me too much to let me 
go on struggling with poverty you’d never 
have speculated. You were doing so well as 
long as you only had yourself to keep. 
Remember always, darling, we faced that 
-speculation hand in hand.” 

“ Knowing it meant everything or nothing.” 

“ And it means nothing.” 

“Worse than that, dear, for I’ve got to 
find the money to pay my brokers for the 
‘shares. Oh, beloved, I must see you again 
sometimes.” 

“No, Charlie, for my sake, no. You will 
-do as we have arranged. After to-night, as 
‘you can’t write with that poor wrist of yours, 
you'll speak one letter into your phonograph 
telling me that you are engaged. Then send 
me the cylinder, [’ll fit it on my phonograph 
-and listen to its story, and then I disappear 
for ever out of your life, and you promise 
ime never to try and find me again. You 
have given me two years of the purest happi- 
mess any woman has ever known. My life 
has not been wasted. I have lived, I have 
slived, I have lived ! ” 

And for one moment the divine passion of 
love transfigured her, her proud eyes gleamed 
once more with the radiant beauty of late so 
marred by sorrow, and the last sight her lover 
‘had of her was the old-time dream of the 
early days, the exquisitely-chiselled features, 
the dark gold hair, and the all-conquering 
,power of soul illuminating her whole face with 
«he light of the eternal spirit within her. 


CHAPTER II. 


Lady Swaniston was “at home” in 
Cadogan Square, at least to those as exclu- 
sive as herself. The red carpet from the door 
to the kerbstone had attracted the usual 
crowd of sightseers, hungering for the “ entrées 
or entrée” according to their condition. 

Lady Swaniston stood at the top of the 
stairs welcoming her guests. Not far off her 
daughter Muriel, sole heiress to the Swanis- 
ton acres, and beautiful to boot; a great 
catch, but apparently uncatchable. Still, a 
very close observer might have noticed a 
tinge of colour on her cheek when “Mr. 
Charles Leraine ” was announced, and a tall 
dark man with his arm in a sling, and on 
whose face love and ambition had played 
their game of noughts and crosses, paid his 
respects to his hostess and her daughter and 
mingled with the well-dressed throng. 

Magnetic influences exist even in the 
kingdom of the artificial, and gradually 
Leraine drifted to where Miss Swaniston 
stood. 

“Let me take you for an ice,” he said in 
a tone in which friendship and deference 
were delicately blended. Not in vain had he 
won his spurs as an amateur actor. 

“Thank you,” she answered; and then 
with real interest, “but what is the matter 
with your hand ?” 

“A mere nothing,” he replied as they 
descended the wide stairs, “a wet bit of road, 
a skid, and a cracked wrist, that’s all.” 

“All! isn’t that enough for a writer ?” 

“Oh, well, that can be managed.” 

“How? do tell me.” 

She did not see the look of pain that 
crossed his face as he said, ‘‘ Oh, I talk my 
things into a phonograph and then a short- 
hand writer takes them down.” 

“How clever! We've got a phonograph 
upstairs. I must use it some day like that. 
And have you got a good typist ?” 

Leraine stooped down and brushed an 
imaginary speck of dust off a spotless boot. 

“That reminds me,” he said, ignoring the 
last half of her remark, “ you promised me at 
Ascot to show me one or two of the stories 
you’ve been writing.” 

“Yes, I know | did,” said the girl with a 
smile of pleasure, “but when I thought it 
over I came to the conclusion that literary 
microbes had got no business to bother the 
full-fledged organism.” 

“You are quite cynical, Miss Swaniston, 
Spare my blushes. Will you relent and let 
me see them?” 

“Well, as a matter of fact I relented 
to-day and sent them off to you this after- 
noon. I couldn’t very well carry them about 
to-night to give to you. I’d be so glad to know 
if they are worth anything if it won’t bother 
you too much.” 

“No, no, delighted, I am sure.” 

“Well, when may I come and see you 
about it again ?” 

“Let me see, to-day is 
haven’t a_ spare 


Monday. I 
minute again till next 


Monday. Oh, you won’t want to wait all 
that time. I'll; write to§ you what I think of 
them.” 


“ Write, but I thought you couldn’t.” 
“No, of course not. How foolish of me.” 
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“Well, I am sorry. Oh, Mr. Leraine, 
speak your criticisms into your phonograph 
as you do for your typist.” 

Utterly unconscious again of the look of 
awful pain that shot across his face she went 
straight on. ‘And then send me the cylinder. 
I fancy they are all the same size. [I'll fix it 
on to our machine upstairs and make it speak 
off to me.” 


“JT think,” said Muriel presently, “ that I 
ought to be getting back to the drawing- 
room.” 

The hour of destiny had struck, and 
Leraine nerved himself to act as he had 
never acted before. 

“Miss Swaniston,” he said, “will you 
wait a minute? I want to get your advice on 
a difficult point. I want the advice of a good 
woman, and | want your help.” 

He paused for a moment to watch the 
effect of his delicately shrouded compliment. 
He had long ago in their acquaintance seen 
that this noble girl’s ambition was not social 
power but an earnest yearning to leave the 
world a little better than she found it, and so, 
while other men had given her the small 
change of compliment and flattery and found 
the process strangely unsatisfactory, Leraine 
with cold, diabolical cunning had always 
hinted at a struggle after nobler things made 
possible by the purifying influence of her 
friendship. 

Then he went on :— 

“It’s a matter where a woman’s point of 
view is so material. A great friend of mine 
who is poor has fallen in love with a very 
beautiful and rich girl. For some time he 
has gone on seeing her and he has never told 
her he cares for her. Now he feels that that 
course is no longer possible. What is he to 
do? Is he to tell her, or drop out of her life 
and say nothing? He has come to me for 
advice. What do you say, Miss Swaniston, 
in such a Case ?” 

For a moment Muriel sat thinking. She 
was thoroughly taken in by his story, believing 
him to be far from poor. 

“Thank you,” she said simply, “ for asking 
my help. I appreciate it. It’s a big problem, 
but I think the answer’s pretty plain. If she 
does care, why should her wealth cause her to 
lose the greatest happiness God gives, and 
give her the inward striking pain of thinking 
she has given her love unasked for a man’s 
passing amusement. If he was rich he’d fling 
his wealth at her feet. Love to a woman 
means giving—giving—giving, and an un- 
satisfied feeling she has so little to give. 
Where true love is, the gift of wealth is only 
one more altar shrine of consecrated giving.” 

Suddenly he turned to her, looked down 
into the depths of her eyes, and said, “ Muriel, 
if I were the friend ?” 

The girl gave a sudden start, when 
suddenly there was a commotion outside the 
alcove where they sat and her cousin Ben 
burst in upon her. 

“Oh!” he cried, “ Mollie Lefroy’s fainted !” 
and then he fled. 

Muriel instantly rose, turned to Charlie 
Leraine, and with a look of unmistakable 
love flooding her face said, “I must go at 
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once and may not see you again. Come 
next Monday as | said before, and | will teil 
you. Good-bye.” 

Leraine raised her hand to his lips, then 
she went and left him to face the future. 

When he reached his chambers—he had 
left Cadogan Square at the first possible 
moment without seeing Muriel again—he sat 
down and buried his face in his hands. The 
strain of the acting had told, as it always 
does. Presently he rose from his chair, 
poured out a stiff tumbler of brandy, and 
paced up and down the room. On the side- 
board he saw a big envelope addressed 
to him. 

“ Muriel’s manuscripts,” he murmured. 
“Well, I must play my part and start critici- 
sing my future wife’s efforts.” He sat and 
tried to read. “No,” he said to himself, “I 
can’t. I must phonograph my last letter to 
Kathleen. Here, bother the story, how does it 
end? Oh, sadly. Well, I'll deal 
speedily with it. I couldn’t do a 
critique of it to save my life.” 

He took down his phonograph, put 
it in working order, and spoke into 
the tube :— 

“ After to-night I cannot say much. 
The ending of the story is too tragc 
for words. You will understand if after 
all I said to-night I say no more now. 
Good-bye.” 

“There,” he said, “that'll do for 
Muriel.” 


cylinder, dear, and the phonograph. Make it 
talk out your dear voice.” 

Charlie, glad of anything to make the time 
pass, and feeling he could not decently go for 
another quarter of an hour, went across to the 
phonograph with her and examined it. 

“Why,” he said, “no wonder the thing 
won’t work. You haven’t wound it up.” 

“ Wound it up?” 

“Why yes, dear, this handle goes into 
that opening and you wind up the machinery 
inside. Otherwise of course it won’t work.” 

“Oh, I see. Of course my cousin Ben 
generally helps me and then all seems so 
simple, but I wouldn’t let him this time. 
Now start it going.” 

Leraine pushed the lever that puts the 
instrument in motion, and then suddenly 
his heart stood absolutely still, and cold per- 
spiration broke out all over him as he heard 
the phonograph say, “ Beloved, beloved, I 


Off Cape St. Vincent. 


Now, Bill, ain’t it prime to be a-sailin’, 
? 


Slippin’ easy, splashin’ up the sea, 


Dossin’ snug aneath the weather railin’ 


Quiddin’ bonded Jacky out a-lee? 


English sea astern us and afore us 


Stretchin’ out three thousan’ miles ahead, 


God’s own stars a-risin’ solemn o’er us, 


An’ yonder’s Cape St. Vincent and the dead. 


Dawn was breaking ere he left his 
room. He had not said much to Kath- 
leen, he knew her wish ; but each word 
he spoke seemed to hurt him like a 


There they lie, Bill, man and mate together, 
Dreamin’ out the dog-watch down telow, 

Anchored in a port o’ pleasant weather 
Waitin’ for the bostn’s call to blow. 

Over ’em the tide goes lappin’ swayin’, 


blunt knife, and there were lines on his 
face that morning that had not been 
there before. He scarcely tasted his 
breakfast, went out, posted the two 
cylinders, and knew that spring would 
never come again. 


CHAPTER III. 

On the following Monday he went 
to pay his promised visit to Muriel. 
He was ushered into the study, where 
he found Muriel waiting for him. She 
looked very beautiful, the dark olive 
skin flushed with the glow of youth and 
the delight of life. 

He held out his arms to her and 
murmured as he had often done ona 
stage, “ Muriel, my darling. 

He couldn’t bring himself to say 
“beloved,” that was someone else's 
exclusively ; and Muriel came and 
nestled in his strong arms like a happy 
child, and all the world seemed very fair 
to her. 

They sat and chatted, he with his arm 
around her and she with her head on his 
shoulder. Then, finding his brain getting 
weary of trying to answer what he had seen in 
her to make him love her, and when he had 
first thought of it, and all the thousand and one 
things that make life to the lovers and death 
to the players, he turned to her writing as a 
fresher topic. 

“1’m so sorry, darling,” he murmured, “ | 
put so little in my phonographic message, but 
I was too full of thoughts that night to say 
much.” 

“Ah, Charlie,” she answered, “I have 
never made the thing work properly, and so 
I have not heard what you did say. But | 
knew you were coming, and when you were 
here everything would go right.” He shud- 
dered unobtrusively. ‘‘Now there’s the 


Under ’em’s the wide bay’s muddy bed, 


And it’s pleasant dreams—to them— to hear us sayin’ 


“ Yonder’s Cape St. Vincent and the dead.” 


Hear that P. and O. boat’s engines dronin’, 


Beatin’ out o’ time an’ out o’ tune, 


Rippin’ past with every plate a-groanin’, 
ppin p P 


Spittin’ smoke and coal dust at the moon, 


Ports a-lit like little stars a-settin’, 


See ’em glintin’ yaller, green, an’ red, 
g & 


Loggin’ twenty knots, Bill—but forgettin’ 


Yonder’s Cape St. Vincent and the dead. 


They’re “dischargei’”’ now, Billy, “left the service,” 


Rough and bitter was the watch they stood. 


Drake, an’ Blake, an’ Collingwood, an’ Jervis, 


Nelson, Rodney, Hawke, an’ Howe, an’ Hood, 


They’d a hard watch haulin’ an’ directin’. 


There’s the flag they left us, Billy. Tread 


” Straight an’ keep it flyin’, recollectin’ 


Yonder’s Cape St. Vincent and the dead. 


J. MASEFIELD, 


sit down to send you my last letter. Kathleen, 
darling mine, Muriel has accepted me.” 

Muricl’s face soltened with pleasure as it 
began, then her forchead wrinkled with per- 
plexity, and then she suddenly turned to 
Leraine for explanation. Meantime the 
thing babbled on :— 

“T came and saw her last night and told 
her I cared for her——” 

Leraine made a leap forward and turned 
the lever back, ard it stopped. 

“] think you’ve got hold of a wrong 
cylinder, dear,” he said in as natural a voice 
as he could command. 

“J think I have a right to hear this 
cylinder out,” she answered, pale and deter- 
mined. 

“ No, no,” he said, “you must 1 ot, darling ; 
it’s all a mistake.” 

“ Please leave out all endearments for the 
present. You have told me you love me, 
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and you sent me this cylinder. I have 
already recognised your voice in it. If 
you have deceived me I have the right to 
know. Please switch on that lever.” 

“1 will not,” said Leraine doggedly. 

“Then, Mr. Leraine, I shall. Please stand: 
away from the phonograph.” 

“Tf you will not accede to my smallest 
request I think I had better go,” said Leraine 
in an injured tone. 

“No,” said the girl, proud and imperious. 
“If you move from the hearthrug I shall 
ring the bell. If you wish to avoid a scene: 
kindly stay where you are.” 

Leraine stood like a beaten dog, cowed 
and baffled, and the phonograph started. 
again :— 

“T made love as you said, darling mine,. 
hard, and she took it all in. Oh! how I 
hate it, but I must have the money. Poor 
stupid little thing, she really thinks she’s had: 

some influence on my life, and she bab- 
bles about her washy stories till I can 
scarcely keep from laughing. Oh! why 
do I waste time in talking about her ? 
She is the mere accident, your love is 
the essential. Parted by poverty we 
may be in this world, but some day 
our souls will meet again in a life to- 
come as they lived somewhere togeth: r 
in the ages of the past. Oh! my 
beloved, fare thee well. Fare thce 
well.” 

Then it stopped. Muriel stood like 
one stunned. It had not been easy 
to her to give her love. Only a week 
ago the ice had thawed, but now the 
cold struck home. Later she knew 
that frostbite means death or life boin 
anew of agonising pain. 

While the phonograph had been 
speaking Leraine’s thoughts were not 
of his present position they were far 
away with Kathleen, as little by little 
it dawned on him that if Muriel had 
received Kathleen’s cylinder, Kathleen 
must have had Muriel’s. What was. 
it he had said into the cylinder he 
meant for Muriel? Suddenly he was 
called back to the actual by Muriel’s- 
voice, calm, scornful, and passionate. 

“Mr. Leraine, some good power 
has hindered you from doing me the 
greatest harm a man can do a woman. 
[ cannot tell you”—and_ her voice: 
vibrated low with anger—‘ all | feel 
about it. What have I done to you 
that you should have treated me like 
this? No, no, I will say no more. 
Please go.” 

Leraine did not move, but looked at her 
as if about to speak. 

“What are you waiting for?” she went 
on. “Oh, are you afraid I shall expose you ? 
Don’t be afraid.” Leraine marvelled evcn 
then at the revelation of contempt in her 
voice. “I think you’d better perhaps ccase 
to belong to my brother’s club, though—for 
his sake——” 

Then | suddenly 
changed. 

“Go back,” she said gently, “ go back to 
this woman who loves you and whom you 
love. It is your one chance of finding out 
the beauty of life. Now go-—please—go.” 

And he went to search for the woman he 
loved, but the message she had received had. 
told her that the end was tragic. She read 
the tragedy of her life and his in those words, 
and as she had vowed had vanished beyond 
her lover’s kun. 


her whole manner 
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“THE TATLER” NEW YEAR PRIZE 
COMPETITION. 


Fifty Pounds for Designs for a New Uniform for 


the Imperial Yeomanry. 


‘en years ago the Yeomanry were a comparatively un- 

known force except to Yeomen. Since the war in 
South Africa they have shown that they are capable of 
‘carrying on the best traditions of our military prestige, and 
it is certain that in the future they are destined to play an 
important part in the fortunes of the British Empire. For 
che last three or four months THe TaTLer has been receiving 
communications from various members of the Imperial 
Yeomanry on the subject of a new and distinctive uniform 
As THE TATLER 


unfortunately lacks the services of a military editor there 


for the Imperial Yeomanry regiments. 


were obvious difficulties in the way of publishing all the 
communications we have received on this subject, but we 
have now decided to offer three prizes—€350, £15, and 
£ 5—for the three best designs for a new Yeomanry uniform. 

Before making this offer we have consulted various 
military authorities on the subject, and the rules given 
below are drawn up in accordance with the suggestions of 
experienced Yeomanry officers. 


The competition will remain open till February 14, 1902, 
and every week while the competition lasts THE TATLER 
will give reproductions of some of the best designs 
received, and at the conclusion of the competition will, 
of course, reproduce fully the designs to which the prizes 
have been awarded. 

As this is essentially a practical matter we shall not take upon 
ourselves the onus of deciding which designs ave the best, but we 
have submitted the plan to the Earl of Dudley, who as major 
im the Worcestershive Yeomanry and D.A.A.G. to the Imperial 
Yeomanry in South Africa has had tmmense practical experience, 
and he has kindly consented to arbitrate for us. All the designs 
will be submitted to him, and the prizes will be awarded for the 
designs which he considers the best. 

Intending competitors are strongly recommended to 
read carefully the instructions given on this page before 
sending in designs, and ‘to pay special attention to the 
advice about sending in their designs week by week and as 


early as possible. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO INTENDING COMPETITORS. 


The designs are to be for privates’ uniforms in the Imperial 
‘Yeomanry regiments, and are to consist of — 


(1) Review Order. 
(2) Drill Order. 


(4)—The Review Order to consist of — 
(a) Head-dress.—Hat on lines of those worn by Colonial troops. 
(b) Tunic with belt, bayonet-sling, and bandolier. 
(c) Breeches or pantaloons, 
(d) Boots or legging: 
(2) Drill Order to consist of— 
(a) Hat or service cap. 
(b) Serge. 
(c) Breeches, 
(d) Leggings or puttees. 


No gold or silver face to be used. Metal work to be silver, brass, or 


bronze. Buttons: Silver, bra:s, bronze, or leather. 


Material for tunic and serge to be khaki colour; facings, &c., open 
to design, 

General idea of uniform to be that of a mounted rifleman rather than 
that of a cavalry soldier. 

Drawings of both back and front of uniforms to be sent. 

Designs may be sent in on any day between January 3, 1902, 
and February 14, 1902, but no design received after the latter date 
will be considered. 


Each competitor may send in as many designs as he wishes 
provided he complies with the conditions, but competitors intending 
to send in more than one design are strongly advised to send in their 
designs one at a time each week while the competition lasts, and not 
to send them in all together at the end. This wil’ enable the Editor 
to publish some of the best designs received each week. 


Each design submitted must be accompanied 
by one of the coupons which will be rrinted 
with the conditicns each week in “ The 
Tatler ” while the competition lasts, 


COUPON 


February 5 


The names and addresses of the successful competitors will be 
published as soon as possible after February 14, 1902, 

Every design must bear the competitor’s full name and addre«s 
clearly written on the back. 

In all matters of dispute the Editor’s decision must be regarded as 
final. 

The designs may be done either in water colours, pen and ink, 
or the ordinary wash method. 

N.B.—No design will be received after February 14. 


All designs are to be addressed— 
Yeomanry Department, 
Offices of ‘* The Tatler,” 
Great New Street, 
London, E.C. 
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A Famous Scotch Player.--The Royal 
High School, Edinburgh, has been represented 
in every match against England, at least from 
1895, in the person of Mark Morrison, the only 
Scotch international it has turned out since 
that time. A regular member of the Royal 
High School F.P.’s since 1894, his first big 
match was the inter-city, in which he repre- 
sented Edinburgh against Glasgow in Decem- 
ber, 1895. Later in the same season he got 
his international cap against Wales at Cardiff, 
when Scotland won by two tries to nothing. 
The Gould dispute prevented the Scotch and 
Welsh fifteen meeting in 1897 or 1898, but 
with the one exception of the Irish match last 
year he has not missed an international since. 
An international player at eighteen he cap- 
tained Scotland when he was twenty-one, and 
in the seven matches he has led the Scots- 
men they have been five times successful. 
The only occasion on which he has known 
defeat as an international captain was on 
January 27, 1900, when Wales won at Swan- 
sea by four tries to a try. Originally a back, 
Mark Morrison is a brilliant type of the Scots 
forward, equally good when the ball is tight 
or loose, using his head as well as his feet. 


The Captain of Swansea. — Welsh football 
has reason to congratulate itself on the fact 
that F. J. Gordon, the clever three-quarter 
who succeeded the evergreen W. J. Bancroft 
in the captaincy of the Swansea club this 
season, is essentially of home production as 
well as manufacture. Born at Swansea he 
has been identified with its football wholly 
and solely throughout. Since 1893-4, when 
he got into the Swansea team as right wing 
three-quarter, he has been one of the main- 
stays of the side, playing regularly for it up to 
date. He has also represented Glamorgan- 
shire since 1894, but has not been fortunate 
enough so far to get his international cap, 
though he has played in the Welsh trial 
games, and even got very close to it as the 
first reserve. How successful his captaincy 
of the club has been can be judged when it is 
stated that Newport’s narrow victory at 
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Swansea on January 25 was Swansea’s first 
defeat of theseason. Even then Gordon, who 
got Swansea’s one try, had far from his best 
side with Bancroft, Freear, and Jones all 
away. 


A Case of Bad Luck.—To be in the 
running for an international cap for two 
countries in the same season and not to get 
one for either would seem to be the extreme 
of ill luck. Happily it can only obtain 
in the Rugby Union game, yet it is quite 


\Horsburgh 
MARK MORRISON 


Who captained Scotland v. Wales last Saturday 


possible that such an unique experience may 
fall to the lot of H. B. Winfield, the Cardiff 
captain, this winter. As full back he was re- 
garded as a likely successor to that most 
versatile of players, W. J. Bancroft, for Wales. 
But he did not get nearer than first reserve 
for the match at Blackheath, and the Oxonian, 
J. Strand-Jones, seems, barring accidents, 
likely to retain his place throughout the season. 
As he was born at Nottingham and had 
played for the midland counties he was also 


eligible for England, and here he seemed to: 
have even a better chance. Unfortunately he 
was not seen at his best in the trial games, and 
so far, at allevents, H. T. Gamlin of Somerset- 
shire, though he has recently been playing 
three-quarter, has bcen preferred by the 
English selection committee as fullback. The: 
bulk of Winfield’s football has been played in 
Wales. His football career in Cardiff has. 
extended over nine seasons, two with the St. 
Andrews club, three with Cardiffs reserves, 
and four with Cardiffs first team. He has. 
played, too, nine times for Glamorganshire. 
Whether international honours are to be his. 
in the very near future remains to be seen. 
As on his day he is a player of great variety 
and considerable resource they ought to be: 
by no means out of his reach. 


Newport’s Half-Back.—“ The best half- 
back in Wales.” That is how G. LI. Lloyd,. 
the captain of the Newport club, was recently 
described. It is a pretty high praise as Welsh 
Rugby footballis to-day. But the two Cantabs,. 
D. R. Bedell-Sivright and J. R. C. Greenlees, 
who are responsible for it, have good reason 
to know his capabilities. Still the credit of 
his early training belongs to England and not 
to Wales. Educated first at a private school 
at Bath he was subsequently in the Leys. 
School, Cambridge, fifteens of 1893-4. In those 
two seasons he also represented the Old 
Leysians, and it was not till the season of 
1895-6 that he got into the Newport team. 
This helped him to get his Welsh cap at once,, 
though originally only reserve to Selwyn Beggs. 
for the Irish match of 1896. During the last 
three seasons he has played in six of Wales’s 
nine international matches, three times against 
Scotland, twice against England, and once’ 
against Ireland. The laxity which obtains in 
the matter of qualifications in the Rugby 
County Championship allowed him while he: 
was reading for an exam. in Kent to play 
for that county in December, 1898, by virtue’ 
of a three months’ residence. Whether it is- 
the truth or base calumny that qualifies him 
for ever does not concern us, perhaps. 


Dighton 


H. B. WINFIELD (captain of Cardiff) 


Taylor 
F. J. GORDON (captain of Swansea) 


Siedle. 
G. LI. LLOYD (captain of Newport) 


THE CAPTAINS OF THE THREE MOST FAMOUS WELSH FOOTBALL CLUBS 
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SOME OF THE 25,000 SPECTATORS WHO WATCHED THE CUP TIE BETWEEN TOTTENHAM HOTSPUR AND SOUTHAMPTON AT TOTTENHAM 


The Fight for the ‘‘ Coop.”—The first round of the fight for the 
English Cup on the last Saturday in January was remarkable for 
the ill success which the teams playing at home met with and also 
for the large number of drawn games. As far as the south of 
England was concerned the 
great match, of course, was 
that between Tottenham and 
Southampton. The play was 
quite up to the standard of 
most cup ties, but the most 
gratifying feature was unques- 
tionably the thoroughly fair 
spirit in which the game was 
contested. I have seen Tot- 
tenham some half-dozen times 
since their great victory at the 
end of last football season, 
and there is no professional 
team with which I am ac- 
quainted that plays the game 
in a better spirit and with 
more regard to true sports- 
manship. Whether this is 
due to John Cameron or only 
to the sporting instincts of 
the rest of the team I cannot 
say, but the fact remains that 
if all league teams played the 
game as Tottenham play it 
professionalism would never 
have become a word of re- 
proach. 


Replayed Ties.—It was perhaps too much to expect Oxford City 
to defeat Lincoln City on the latter’s ground, but a victory for 
Oxford would have been immensely popular, as it must be very 
many years since an amateur team figured in the second round 
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Sha dees FEN 


HOW SOUTHAMPTON’S GOAL WAS SCORED 


for the cup. In the replayed tie Portsmouth had Grimsby well in 
hand the whole time, and the two clear goals victory of the 
Southerners hardly represent their superiority. Months ago 
Mr. C. B. Fry “tipped” Portsmouth as likely winners of the cup, 
and if they weather the 
second round and have rea- 
sonably good luck in the 
remainder of the draws there 
seems no reason why Mr. 
Fry’s prophecy should not 
find fulfilment. 

England v. Ireland.—For 
the English team to meet 
Ireland at Leicester next Sat- 
urday four alterations have 
been made in the fifteen 
which was narrowly defeated 
by Wales. Nicholas at three- 
quarter is superseded by For- 
rest, while Walton at half- 
back takes the place of Ken- 
dall, and Daniell and Hard- 
wick received places in the 
front line to the exclusion of 
Willcox and Jewitt. The 
selection committee were no 
doubt right to drop Nicholas, 
who has little but his pace 
to recommend him. 

A Loss to Middlesex.— 
Middlesex will start next sea- 
son minus the services of 
Mr. P. F. Warner. One may hope that Middlesex’s loss will be 
Mr. Warner’s gain. _ Last autumn it was noised abroad that he had 
received an appointment in the new civil service in Egypt, but he 
seems to have found more alluring prospects in Johannesburg. 


A THROW IN BY TOTTENHAM 


SOME HIGH KICKING 
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JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. By C. K. S. 


“,\7hatever expectations might have been 
aroused by paragraphs anticipatory of 
an interesting piece of litigation—that is to 
say, the case of C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd., v. 
Hall Caine—are doomed to disappointment. 
Although everything had been arranged for 
a somewhat strenuous fight, Sir Edward 
‘Clarke having been briefed by Mr. Pearson 
and Mr. Rufus Isaacs and Mr. Augustine 
Birrell for Mr. Hall Caine, the case will not 
come into court. The principal question at 
issue as to what constitutes desirable family 
reading, and as to whether there were or 
were not certain lines in Zhe Eternal City 
that were not absolutely suitable for the 
perusal of readers of a ladies’ magazine, 
is necessarily a very difficult one. It 
involves all kinds of subtleties in connec- 
tion with the artistic temperament, subtleties 
which, in my judgment, it is never judicious 
In any case it seems 
to me a matter for congratulation both to 
Mr. Hall Caine and to Mr. Pearson that the 
case has not been permitted to go 
into court, that it has been settled 
by the quiet conversation of two 


to submit to a jury. 


firms of solicitors—settled on a 
basis satisfactory to both parties, 
and without in the least degree 
compromising the dignity of either. 
One of the conditions of the settle- 
ment was to the effect that the 
terms should not be published in 
any form. 


| 
Joseph Strutt (1775-1833) 
wrote Commentaries on the bible 


Jacob George Strutt (1820-50) 
painter and etcher 
wrote and engraved Sylva Britannica, 


butcher of Florence, of his early art effort, of 
his imprisonment and torture. Here we have 
also the history of a succession of splendid 
pictures most of which are the glory of Italy, 
although our own National Gallery boasts 
more than one and the Louvre one or two 
Altogether Mr. Strutt has given us 
a singularly interesting book, 
he event of the hour is undoubtedly the 
appearance of Mr. Tree in Ulysses at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. I had had the privi- 
lege of reading the play quietly in my study 
before it was produced, and it seems to me 


others. 


that Mr. Tree deserves the commendation of 
every lover of art in the brilliant enterprise 
that has thus encouraged Mr. Stephen Phillips 
to the production of a great poetic drama. 
Mr. Stephen Phillips has twisted the story 
of the Odyssey—that deathless and incom- 
parable work—in a way that will give some 
searching of hearts to pedants. But this, as 
it seems to me, he was fully entitled to do, 
and the result is magnificent. 


Thomas Strutt ~ 
miller at Chelmsford 


JosepH Strutt (1749-1802) 
author, artist, antiquary, engraver. He wrote 


The Regal and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of England (1773); Manners 
of the People of England (1774-6); Chronicle of England (1777-8); 


Bio :vaphical Dicaonary of Engravers (1785-6) 
{ 


artist 


translated Milton and Claudian. 


r. Edward C. Strutt, who 
sends me a copy of a very 
handsome book he has just written 
on Fra Filippo Lippi (George 
Bell), interests me apart from 
the merits of the book in question, 
because he belongs to the fifth 
generation of a very literary and 
Mr. Edward Strutt is himself 
a young journalist in Rome, where he acts as 
correspondent for the Sfhere and other 
newspapers. 


artistic family. 


His father was the J/orning 
Post correspondent in Rome and also an 
author, as will be seen from the pedigree I give 
herewith. His grandfather was known alike 
as an author and painter; his great-grand- 
father, Mr, Joseph Strutt, was a commentator ; 
and Mr. Joseph Strutt’s father was a famous 
antiquarian whose books are still constantly 
referred to in Motes and Queries and other 
erudite publications. I know of only one 
other case as interesting, that of Miss Lena 
Duff-Gordon, who also is of the fifth gene- 
ration of writers, and comes of a Norfolk 
family that had Sarah Austin and Lady Duff- 
But even Miss Lena Duff- 
I do 
not think her mother was a writer, although 
her aunt, Mrs. Ross of Florence, has written 
many serviceable books. 


Gordon in its line. 
Gordon’s descent is not as continuous. 


MI Strutt’s 7/7 a Filippo Lippi tells in a 
most interesting manner the life story 
of the great Italian painter, the son of a 


i 
ARTHUR JOHN StRutT (1819-88) 
Morning Post correspondent in Rome 
wrote A Pedestrian Tour wn Calabria. 


His wife, Elizabeth Strutt, wrote novels 


artist 


Epwarp C, Strurt (born 1873) 
correspondent in Rome, 
wrote Fra Filtppo Lippt (1991) 


FIVE GENERATIONS OF A LITERARY AND ARTISTIC FAMILY 


e have been told so often that the 
poetic drama cannot possibly be a 
commercial success in this country; I think 
we are now to have in Ulysses a demonstra- 
tion that it can, and to Mr. Tree will be 
the glory. In his note to the play which 
Mr. John Lane publishes in a day or two 
the following tribute is made :— 

My warmest thanks are due to Mr. Tree for an 
enthusiasm. and a generosity which have admitted no 
obstacle in the attempt to realise on the stage the best 
conjectural picture of the Homeric world which could 
be devised. The attempt is new and the result is some- 
thing richer, more barbaric, more multi-coloured and 
full of fancy than the conventional classical costumes 
and familiar building styles of later Greece. 


Two previous poets have given dramatic form 
to the Odyssey—M. Ponsard in a lyrical drama 
written to Gounod’s music and Mr. Robert 
Bridges in his poetical play, Zhe Return of 
Ulysses. 
was pleasantly impressed the other evening 
by a speech delivered by the Bishop of 
Ripon at a public banquet, and I must 
always include his lordship henceforth among 
our really good after-dinner speakers, one 
who is able to be both grave and gay by 
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| 
WitiiamM THomas Strutt (1777-1850) 
miniature painter 


WituiaM STRUTT 


ALFRED W. Strutt 


turn. The bishop’s gaiety, indeed, went so 


far as to permit him to quote the rhyme :— 


Old Mother Hubbard she went to the cupboard 
To quench her horrible thirst ; 

When she got there the cupboard was bare, 
For her husband had got there first. 


I had hitherto known the bishop only by a 
lecture on Dante, not the most scholarly 
when one takes Dr. Moore as a standard of 
excellence. 
sion upon me as an after-dinner speaker. 


He made a far happier impres- 


y asingular oversight the Z%es, usually 

so splendidly conducted in 
graphical section, publishes no memoir of Mr. 
Francis Hindes Groome, whose death has 
been briefly recorded by other journals. The 
omission is an extraordinary one, the more 


its bio- 


extraordinary because Mr. Hindes Groome 
was a man well worthy to have received some 
recognition of the achievements of his fifty 
The son of that Archdeacon of 
Suffolk who was a great friend and corre- 
spondent of Edward FitzGerald, he has 
recorded that friendship in his book, 7wae 
Suffolk Friends. Mr. Groome’s 
knowledge of gipsy folklore was 


years of life. 


extensive and profound. 


y a_ natural sequence of 
circumstance Mr. Hindes 
Groome’s edition of Borrow’s 


Lavengro was the last literary 
effort of his _ life. 
Kriegspiel, also had merit, but 


His novel, 


it will be by his contributions to 
many valuable works of reference 
—the Eucyclopedia Britannica, 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, and 
Biographical Dic- 
tionary that he has, perhaps, most 


Chambers’s 
claim on our gratitude. He was 
also a regular contributor to the 
Atheneum. The last time 1 met 
him was at a dinner of the Omar 
Khayydm Club, and I cannot in that con- 
nection but recall a familiar stanza :— 

For some we loved, the loveliest and the best 

That from his vintage rolling time hath prest, 

Have drunk their cup a round or two before, 

And one by one crept silently to rest, 

have referred to the fact that Mr. Hindes 

Groome was a regular contributor to 
the Atheneum. 1 believe, however, that 
that journal objects to having its anonymous 
contributions assigned to any given writers. 
It is surely legitimate, however, when one 
sees an admirable article initialled to attempt 
Thus 1 note that 
the Athenwum contains by far the best 
biography of Mr. Aubrey de Vere that has 
appeared, and it is signed ‘* W. M.” ‘‘W, M.” 
it is easy to identify with Mr. Wilfrid Meynell, 
who was a great friend of the deceased poet. 
In fact, when Mr. de Vere was in London 
the one place where one was certain to meet 
him was the house of Mr. and Mrs. Meynell, 
for Mr. Meynell is the husband of tke ac- 
complished poet and critic, Alice Meynell—l 


to place its authorship. 


will not use the atrocious Americanism, 
“Mrs. Alice Meynell.” . 
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Eight Hundred Times 


Hiss ish IERIE dg 


Across the Atlantic. 


CAPTAIN McKAY’S LAST SHIP—the ‘‘Lucania” 


Fight hundred times across the Atlantic ! 

Some 2,500,000 miles of ocean in fair 
weather and in storm, in summer-time and 
winter sky, in sunshine and in fog. That is 
the record of Captain Horatio McKay, the 
erstwhile commodore of the Cunard Steam- 
ship Company, who has just retired, having 
given up seafaring for land-staying if not land 
travel. 

What changes have occurred in this time 
are more than subtly suggested by a com- 
parison of the ship in which Captain McKay 
first crossed the Atlantic as a commander and 
that in which he sailed 
his last voyage in a 
similar position. The 
former boat was the 
Palmyra, which even 
in those early days 
exemplified the custom 
of the company in 
bearing a name which 
ended in “a,” a custom 
still observed, as_ the 


Campania and Lu- 
cania, the latest ad- 
ditions to the fleet, 


testify, the latter being 
also the ship in which 
Captain McKay hoisted 
his flag as commodore 
of the Cunard fleet. 
During his forty 
years of service Captain 
McKay has naturally 


seen many eventful 
episodes. Of his 
achievements, one of 


the most noteworthy 
was his taking of the 
Umbria into port in 
the winter of 1893 after 
she had experienced 
one of the most serious 
accidents which can befall a great steamer. 
While in mid-ocean the vessel broke her 
shaft. She was taken in tow by a passing 
vessel, but after a few miles the tow rope 
broke and the Uméria had to go on alone. 
When day after day went by and no news 
arrived of the ship hope of her return faded 
into anxiety, anxiety increased into suspense, 
suspense became a certainty that she was 
lost. While, however, fear for the safety of 
the ship took possession of her owners and 
grief for the safety of their dear ones 
benumbed the hearts of those who had 
relatives and friends on board, Captain 


CAPTAIN 


McKay with his Scots engineer was busy 
repairing the broken shaft, which they 
eventually got into such shape that the 
engines were able to work slowly, and the 
ship reached her port in safety between two 
and three weeks after her appointed time. 
With that voyage is bound up a pretty 
romance of Captain McKay’s private life. 
Among the passengers was a Miss Swan of 
Oyster Bay, Long Island. With the rest of 
the passengers she told the captain of her 
gratitude for the seamanship which had 
enabled him to overcome all the difficulties 


McKAY, WHO HAS CROSSED THE ATLANTIC 800 TIMES 


and to carry all those entrusted to his care 
to a port of safety. The acquaintance thus 
begun rapidly blossomed into friendship, 
the friendship grew to a more tender feeling, 
and soon after Miss Swan became Mrs. 
McKay. 

During his many voyages opportunities 
often occurred for helping vessels in distress, 
and the captain has scores of testimonials, 
medals, and watches which have been given 
to him by passengers or by the representatives 
of foreign governments who desired to recog- 
nise his efforts in saving life and property at 
sea. One noteworthy achievement occurred 
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CAPTAIN McKAY’S FIRST SHIP—the ‘ Palmyra” 


in the winter of 1890-1 when the Umbria in 
mid-ocean on her way to Liverpool saw the 
signal of distress flying at the masthead of a 
sailing vessel. Without a moment’s hesitation 
Captain McKay ordered the steamer’s course: 
to be changed and headed for the ship. He 
found her in danger of going down at almost 
any moment, and although a heavy sea was 
running he ordered the lifeboat to be manned 
and eventually succeeded in rescuing the crew, 
who were landed at Queenstown a few days. 
later. 

Like most of the commanders of the 
Cunard Company, Cap- 
tain McKay is a 
Scotsman. He may be 
said to have spent all 
his life on the sea, for 
his father before him 
was a sea captain, and 
he was only nine years 
old when he made a 
voyage as cabin boy on 
his father’s ship. In 
those days the Clyde 
was from the point 
of view of shipping 
nothing more than a 
stream, and if a vessel 
of a hundred tons went 
up it the people of 
Glasgow went off to: 
gaze in awe at her, 
To-day the Clyde. is 
the mother of ships of 
many thousand tons 
burden. To - morrow 
who shall say what she 
will become ? Although 
his life has been 
spent at sea Captain 
McKay has neverthe- 
less found time to: 
educate himself in a 
direction by no means ordinarily to be ex- 
pected. He taught himself French and 
German and speaks them with the ease and 
fluency of a native; he paints very well for an. 
amateur, and as an amateur violinist he can 
hold his own with the best, while as a writer 
his articles, which have been published in 
magazines on both sides of the Atlantic, 
testify to his skill in the use of words, To be 
once a Sailor is to be always a sailor, and 
while that is no doubt true in the spirit the 
captain gives up the active calling of his pro- 
fession without regret, having looked forward 
to his retirement for a long time. 
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MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


ext week the wedding bells which have 
been ringing so persistently in our ears 
during the last month will be silent. For forty 
days we shall settle down into that quiet, 
decorous, and somewhat colourless existence 
that characterises the period of Lent—a 
rather welcome period than otherwise, sand- 
wiched as it is between the whirl and wed- 


dings and winter functions, and the even . 


greater whirl of preparations for the coronation 
season. Society can vegetate a little, can 
give a pleasant informal round of luncheons 
and teas, can think, talk, and cogitate on the 
matter of chiffons, and can “ mote.” 


hat a boon the latter amusement, or 
occupation perhaps | should say, will 
be in Lent. It is becoming quite a serious 
business in some people’s lives, and for the 
fair chauffeuse it has all the pleasurable 
excitement of a long bicycle ride without the 
fatigue and with infinitely greater oppor- 
tunities for pleasant intercourse. Alas for 
the poor little “tin gee-gee,” the joy of our 
hearts three years ago, which stands oilless 
and discarded in its bicycle house with a 
cracked bell and a chronic wheeze in its 
gear case, for nobody nowadays wants to do 
anything so old-fashioned as to “bike.” 
It has been the means to the end, the step- 
ping stone to the motor, and like the twig of 
Browning’s poem, on which the bird rested 
before attempting a higher flight, its use is 
over. 


A: regards the all-important subject of 


“moting ” attire, itis undoubtedly one N 


of “life’s little ironies” that although we 
have discarded the services of the horse in 
‘one way fashion has decreed that we shall 
make use of it in another and wear the hide 
of the noble animal on our backs. _ For colt’s 
skin is, in effect, the height of the chauffeuse’s 
ambition on the other side of the Channel 
and represents the szmmum 
donum of attire for the motor. 
White colt’s skin with a trimming 
of skunk rather than a better fur 
is—any specialist on the subject 
would tell you—/e dernier cri 
from Paris, and certainly this fur, 
smooth and close and short as it 
is, seems to possess undoubted 
advantage over others of the long 
and thick description, which are 
traps to catch every atom of dust 
or dirt which they may encounter 
en route. \ have seen some ex- 
ceedingly smart motor coats also 
of box cloth, an ideal material for 
the purpose, and when I make 
use of the term I mean, of course, 
the genuine article, the box cloth 
of the coachman’s coat—‘almost as_ thick 
as a slice of schoolroom bread and butter” 
as I once heard it described by a small 
acquaintance. 


he more workmanlike the style of trim- 
ming such a garment the better to my 
mind, and I like it best when adorned with 
lapped and raw-edged seams, the revers and 


collar either simply stitched or faced with 
Tattersall cloth ofa pattern, however, which is 
not likely to “shout you down,” or again 
with suéde or plain self-coloured cloth. The 
charms of° a three-quarter coat of putty- 
coloured cloth which I saw recently were 
much enhanced by scarlet cloth revers with 
a stitched edging of its own material. Of 


! 


WALKING OR DRIVING COAT FOR SPRING WEAR 


course, a fur lining is always advisable where 
real business is meant, for the enthusiastic 
motorist is well aware that it is difficult to be 
too warmly clad and perilously easy to err on 
the other side, while as regards head-gear, the 
golden rule is to study what will be least 
likely to catch the wind, and for the rest 
natural taste will decide on what is most in 
accordance with one’s costume. 
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t is not a particularly far cry from motor to 
ordinary spring coats although a suffi- 
ciently important one, the latter, as I have 
before observed, being often elaborately 
trimmed. The subject of our sketch, which 
represents a light overcoat for the bright 
chilly days of early spring, is of reseda faced 
cloth with a double collar, the under one being 
of black satin and the upper one a simu- 
lated waistcoat of ivory silk embroidered in 
soft tones of green and mauve. The hat is 
composed of layers of ivory cloth with a 
border of roses under the brim. 


peaking of head-gear, | should like to draw 
your attention to the new chrysanthemum 
straw, which is quite the latest thing that has 
received the attention of Dame Fashion. Per- 
sonally [ like it immensely, and I am disposed 
to prophesy for it a large measure of popu- 
lar.ty in the weeks to come. It has the 
shaggy appearance of the petals of Japanese 
chrysanttemums massed together and looks 
equally well in black or colours. I was 
particularly struck with a black toque of this 
description trimmed with tight little bunches 
of white rosebuds set at intervals round it, the 
buds looking for all the world as though they 
had emerged fresh from the hands of the 
florist, while the tightly-packed stalks were 
turned over on to the crown. Another toque 
composed of white chrysanthemum straw with 
bunches of pale pink roses was even prettier, 
and it can be carried out like- 
2 wise in a rich deep red and 
other shades. A smooth sat’n 
straw of rather a deep shade and 
arranged in folds or layers is another 
novelty, and there is more than ever a 
tendency among smart modistes to 
supplement a plain straw with a fancy 
edging or insertion which gives it a 
“dressy ” appearance at once. Tucks 
are still very much used in trimming, 
the smartest being of a very minute 
description with rolled edges, and if tulle 
was fashionable as a trimming last 
season it will be even more so this year, 
many of the hats having a simple 
drapery round the crown with bunches 
of tulle, clusters of flowers, and move 
especially leaves or a drapery of lace 
at the back and falling over the hair. 


most effective black hat which I 

examined at one of the smartest 
creators of modes was trimmed with 
absolute simplicity, the materials used 
being a drapery of black lace and two 
swathed bands of black oriental satin 
brought over the raised brim at the 
back on either side of an immense 
cluster of black foliage, which on ex- 
amination proved to be the leaves of violets. 
As regards flowers as a trimming, putting aside 
the question of the entire flower toques about 
which I have already spoken in a previous 
issue, wallflowers promise to be high in favour, 
while anemones, London pride, jonquils, 
primulas, buttercups, and more especially 
roses, will hold their own tenaciously, and are 
likely to do so throughout the season. 
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iG praling of ordinary walking attire I have 

very little to relate this week, for the 
simple reason that fashion is withholding her 
best cards, probably until she can be sure of 
a more protracted spell of warmer weather. 
The bolero is still ubiquitous, but the basque 
or coat tails are supplementing it more and 
more, and in the case of a charming gown which 
| examined a little while ago the two back 
seams from the shoulders, which nariowed 
to the waist, were carried off in a rather 
long and shaped coat tail. The gown itself 
was of rough grey tweed with wide cream 
cloth revers afpligué with a lovely design of 
natural-coloured Parma violets and_ foliage, 
the stalks of which were in gold thread, while 
the skirt was trimmed with three deep vo/ants 
of cloth from the waist to the hem adorned 
with many rows of stitching and piped with 
grey panne. The sleeves were of the “hilf 
bell” persuasion finished with cream cloth cuffs 
with applique of Parma violets, and there was 
a soft little vest of Alencon lace over chiffon 
run through in a vandyked pattern with Parma 
violet bébé ribbon. 


have heard so much already about the 

Paquin corsets which represent a new 
departure on the part of the authorities at 
39, Dover Street, that I am tempted to swell 
the chorus with a word or two about them. 
Not being an expert I can hardly enter into 
technical matters regarding the cu'ting and 
shaping, but I do know that their effect 
upon the figure is all and more than 
could be hoped or anticipated. Paquin 
of Dover Street is so essentially a sava ut 
on all that appertains to a fashionab!e 
woman’s attire that it stands to reason 
that the subject of the figure would be one 
upon which the authorities of that firm 
would devote much time and trouble. 
That they have been successful can be 
judged by a coup d’wil, and | learn that. 
the new salons devoted to their con- 
sideration are in charge of an expe- 
rienced staff of corsetiéres under the 
direct guidance of the Paris branch of 
this house in the Rue de la Paix. 


@:; is always being brought back 

again to the vexed question of the 
weather. In anill- 
advised moment I 
lately spent a 
week-end by the 
sea, and spite of 
the strenuous 
efforts the sun 
made to snine a 
cold, cutting east 
wind played havoc 
at its own sweet 
will with the som- 
plex‘ons of every 
woman among us 
who ventured out. 
It was during 
those three days that I first made acquaint- 
ance with that old-fashioned remedy which 
has been extolled by our grandmothers and 
mothers and will be extolled by me so long 
as | have breath to tell the tale—I mean 
Rowland’s Kalydor. For keeping one’s face 
soft or for counteracting the effect of all kinds 
of extremes of climate I know of nothing 
better, not to speak of the fact that used con- 
stantly it will preserve the charms of a good 
complexion long after a neglected one would 
have worn to the “ sere and yellow leaf,” and 
practically gone to pieces. It is also a won- 
derful remedy for skin eruptions and for those 
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tiresome little ills in the shape of freckles and 
sunburn. I believe, too, that it is the best 
thing possible for nursery use, for a child’s 
skin, however tender, will always derive 
benefit from it, and I know more than one 
mother who is} quite enthusiastic on the 
subject. 


pale week I have given another evening 
as the subject of our second 


go wh 


EVENING GOWN OF CHANTILLY NET OVER CLOTH OF SILVER 


sketch. It is of black Chantilly lace over 
cloth of silver veiled with white chiffon, and 
is simply trimmed with lines of closely-set 
sequins and flounces of lace. It could, 
however, be carried out entirely in black or in 
black lace or net over a colour, a style which 
is both effective and becoming. 


M iss Gertrude Elliott wears some charmingly 

picturesque gowns in the new play, 
Mice and Men, at the Lyric. Her first ap- 
pearance is merely as a charity girl, but in 
the second act she appears in an over dress of 
white satin edged with jewelled lace fastened 
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w.th enamelled buttons. The coisage and 
petticoat are of pretty Pompadour brocade 
trimmed with lace, which is daintily em- 
broidered with gold paillettes and tiny pink 
rosebuds, With her hair powdered and a 
domino of white silk with touches of blue 
Miss Elliott Jouks perfectly lovely, and like a 
charming old-world picture. Much simpler, but 
equally bewitching, is her appearance in the 
last act, where she appears in apple-green silk 
and chintz cotton with her little charity cape 
of black silk and a poke bonnet of burnt straw. 
Miss Alice de Winton (Mrs. Goodlake) wears 
a pink and white striped silk edgcd w’'th lace, 
a pink petticoat quaintly trimmed with rows 
of accordion-pleated muslin and lacc, and a 
broad-brimmed hat pictu:esquely trimmed witl 
a long curling black ostrich feather, rows of 
silk gauze ribbon, and touches of black vclvet. 
The hat has a soft under lining of pink mous- 
seline, while her ball gown in another act js of 
black and white China silk open’ng over a 
bodice and petticoat of pale blue satin. 


am glad to see that the sash is creeping 

steadily back into favour. The débutante’s 
gown loses half its charm without it, ad 
there is an ingenuous sweetness and simplicity 
about this additional finish that is quite 
peculiar to itself. There is, however, a 
difference in that the sashes of the present 
day are chiefly of chiffon or mousseline de 
soie, frilled or hand-painted, and either tied at 
the back or side or even in front in a loose 
knot or simply hanging in two long ends to 
the hem of the skirt, caught with a paste, jet, 
or enamelled ornament, but the style of the 
gown really decides the manner in which the 
sash should be worn. DELAMIRA, 


“Delamira” will be delighted to answer 
through this column any question concern- 
ing adress, the toilet, and house decoration, 

all letters to be addressed to her, 
care of the Editor. Writers must 


give their name and address 
as well as a pseudonym for 
publication, 


Paper fatterns of any of the 
original designs appearing in“ My 
Lady's Mirror” can be supplied, 
but to special measurements only, 
at 1s. 63d. for coats, bodices, or 
skirts, and 3s. for complete cos- 
tume. All orders must be prepaid 
before they can be executed, and 
Should be addressed to “ Dela- 
mira.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


PearL.—I am afraid I cannot do as ycu 
suggest as it would be quite out of my 
department altogether, Black point d’esprit 
over your white satin would be the best, I 
think, and as regards style why not follow 
that suggested by oursketch? I saw another 
very charming gown of this description 
trimmed with graduated horizontal bands of 
black velvet graduating from the knees to 
the hem, the satin foundation softened 
with a veiling of white chiffon. The full 
bébé bodice was adorned in front with a huge bow of 
black and white velvet and satin ribbon, and a trail of 
pink La France roses was worn on the left shoulder; the 
sleeves were of point d'esprit over white chiffon with 
poufs at the elbow outlined with lines of narrow black 
velvet and a little frill at the wrist. I cannot recommend 
your making the nightdresses. You can get them at such 
wonderfully low prices at D. H. Evans's white sale and 
in all the prettiest patterns that I should suggest your 
writing for a catalogue. 

Exrin.—I should like you to consult Mrs, Pomeroy, 
29, Old Bond Street. I feel sure that a course of her 
face massage would be beneficial to you; but if you 
cannot come to town before you go, write to her, as 1 
strongly recommend you to take out with you one of her 
travelling cases for face treatment; you will find all her 
specialities in it, including the Russian steam bath and 
hood, and it is quite portable. 


THE RARE ER 


GOLFING NOTES. 


ontrasted with what it was even twenty 
years ago the state of the caddie is now 
one of comparative luxury. In Scotland the 
old caddies were practically beggars. Clad in 
miserable rags they haunted the neighbour- 
hood of the links, their only shelter the nearest 
public-house ; or they would lie in wait for 
the golfers’ trains. 


I? the train brought golfers the caddies fell 

on them like ravening wolves clamoring 
for employment, and the shouts of ‘ Cairry 
for you, sir,” “Cairried for you afore, sir,” 
were absolutely deafening until the clubs were 
handed over. As a rule they were a shiftless 
race, without a handicraft to fall back on 
when there was no golf, and intemperate and 
improvident to a degree. 


owadays every club has its caddie master 
and its caddie shelter. The caddies are 
paid like any other labourer by the caddie 
master according to a fixed scale of remunera- 
tion and not, as happened formerly, according 
to the charity of their employers. Caddying 
is not now a profession, as it used to be, in 
which men grow old. For the most part it is 
only followed by young boys whose parents 
find the few shillings brought home weekly a 
useful addition to the household funds, and 
the boys as a rule only carry on holidays or 
when they are free from their ordinary em- 
ployments. As they grow older and obtain 
steady work caddying is abandoned. 


he caddies’ shelter is usually sufficiently 
comfortable. It is warm and watertight 
and wholesome food is provided at a cheap 
rate by the club. If a caddie is well-behaved 
and capable his employers are not slow to 
befriend him, and we have known many cases 
where caddies have obtained excellent 
situations in walks of life far beyond the 
caddies’ ordinary reach owing to the interest 
of their masters. 


“eRe modern caddie has, therefore, little to 

grumble at. There is only one respect 
in which we think his condition might be 
improved ; that is, in providing him with 
some useful occupation during the long 
intervals of leisure which occur while he is 
waiting for employment. To hang about the 
caddie shelter with other youths equally at a 
loose end is not good for youthful morals ; it 
breeds habits of idleness, gambling, drinking, 
profanity, and other mischief. 


Where it is impracticable to find the caddie 

other work or to teach him some 
handicraft we think it would be an excellent 
thing if clubs provided the caddies’ shelter 
with a good healthy library. This could 
easily be formed under the direction of the 
committee and members would gladly endow 
it with books and magazines and the caddie 
master could look after it. The ordinary 
caddie is just at the impressionable age, and 
we think that if he was afforded this means 
of improving his knowledge and ideals a very 
useful contribution to the cause of secondary 
education would be easily and simply effected. 


“Boss ” Croker of New York is drowning 

his political extinction, if one can 
drown an extinction, in golf. His enemies in 
the press are telling many stories of his 
progress and of his marvellous costumes. 
The latest story is that being badly bunkered 


and in want of an iron to extricate himself he 
said to his caddie, “ Here, let’s see one 0’ 
them scoops.” 


“The golf movement in Nice is making good 

progress. The course is being rapidly 
prepared and the lease has been signed. It 
is expected that all will be ready for play next 


season. 
M:« Andrew Carnegie, who has done so 

much for education, finds one of his 
chief relaxations in golf. He has a private 
course at Skibo Castle where he lately initiated 
Mr. R. B. Haldane, M.P, into the mysteries 
of the royal and ancient game. Mr. Carnegie 
takes much interest in the Dornoch club 
and has presented a magnificent challenge 
shield for annual competition amongst the 
members. 


reassuring sign that the war in South 
Africa is approaching an end is the fact 
that the golfing authorities at the Cape are 


Whaat? 


MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE 


this year to resume the golf championship, 
King Williamstown is the venue, a district 
which until comparatively recently was over- 
run by the Boers. A correspondent writing 
to Golf Illustrated says :— 

Golf in South Africa is taking a new lease of life. 
Both East London and Port Elizabeth are laying out 
new courses, their old ones having been absorbed 
through military and local requirements. Up-country 
clubs are playing the game with a zest never before 
experienced, and shortly it is hoped all the O.R.C. and 
Transvaal clubs will be in full swing. So many refugees 
have taken up the game during their exile that I anti- 
cipate a boom in golf in the new colonies as soon as the 
prevailing brigandage is crushed. 


alte annual match between Oxford and 

Cambridge Universities will take place 
at Sandwich on Tuesday, March 26. One 
realises that golf has already attained con- 
siderable antiquity in England as a national 
institution from the fact that this will be the 
twenty-fourth annual match between the 
universities. The first match was played 
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in 1878 and the fixture has come off every 
year since except in 1881. Of the twenty- 
three matches played each ’varsity has won 
eleven and one has been halved—that of 
1896. Oxford has had easy victories for the 
last three years and everything points to a 
continuation of her success this year. 


ae is the latest addition to the empire 

of golf. The game has been introduced 
from America, and this is the first instance of 
golf being introduced into English territory 
under a foreign flag. 


oN seaside golf resorts in the height of the 

season many of the local fishermen find 
it more profitable to abandon their proper 
calling on the sea and become fishers of men 
on the links. Some of these fisher caddies 
play a good game and they are easily recog- 
nised by their costume, a navy blue jersey 
and voluminous trousers braced up to the 
armpits. One of these was asked his name 
by the player for whom he was carrying, and 
the reply was, “Weel, sir, hereaboots | 
maistly gang by the name 0’ ‘ Breeks,’ but 
my #aiden name is ‘ Broon,’” 


ies Dudley, who is one of the most 

enthusiastic of our golfing peers, has 
asked several of the leading professional 
players, including Braid, Taylor, Vardon, 
Sayers, and Kirkaldy, to play over his private 
course at Witley Court on Saturday. He is 
presenting very handsome prizes for compe- 
tition, and has most kindly invited a large 
number of midland golfers and their friends. 
to luncheon and to witness the play. 


tournament for professional golfers will 

be held at Greenore, county Louth, 
Ireland, during Whitsun week, when valu- 
able money prizes will be offered. The course 
at Greenore is an eighteen-hole one and _pro- 
vides excellent golf, while Greenore itself is. 
situated amidst some of the finest scenery in 
Ireland. The course belongs to the Greenore 
Club and the London and North-Western 
Railway Company. Full particulars of the 
tournament will be announced later. 


M: H. H. Hilton has resigned the secre- 

taryship of the West Lancashire Golf 
Club, a post he has held for hardly a year. 
Xs golfer recently performed the extra- 

ordinary feat of driving his ball 
200 yards into the pocket of a player in front. 
The incident, however, is not unique. Mr. 
Horace Hutchinson on one occasion at Prest- 
wick played a ball from a bunker into the 
breast pocket of a spectator. When the 
question arose of what was to be done with 
the ball Mr. Hutchinson facetiously proposed 
to carry the gentleman to the putting green 
and empty him out into the hole. Mr. Andy 
Stuart also narrates that he once drove a full 
shot on Musselburgh links into Lord Lee’s 
coat-tail pocket, greatly to his lordship’s dis- 
comfort. 


he Société de Golf de Paris is thinking of 
inaugurating a French golf champ on- 
ship as soon as their new course at Versailles 
is in good playing order. The Société lately 
gave a banquet in Paris to M. Pierre 
Deschamps, the president, in recognition of his 
eminent services in the acquisition of the new 
cvurse. 


